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New Arithmetics 


JUST ISSUED 


Robinson’s New Primary Arithmetic 
18mo. Boards. 80 pages - - - : «), “a 


Robinson’s New Practical Arithmetic 
1zmo. Cloth. 416 pages - . - - - - - 65 


Robinson’s New Primary and New Practical Arithmetics form an ex- 
cellent two-book course. 


Robinson’s New Rudiments of Arithmetic 


izmo. Boards. 224 pages - - . - - -30 


The Rudiments is an intermediate book, giving additional drill and 
strengthening the series where most pupils are weak. The three books 
are therefore confidently recommended when time will permit. 

These revisions present in a new dress all of those distinctive features 
which have contributed to the success and popularity of Robinson’s 
Progressive Arithmetics, while introducing much mportant and valuable 
matter not to be found in the earlier editions. Such changes also have 
been made as were thought necessary to bring the books fully up to date 
and make them even more valuable to teachers and pupils. ; 

The order of subjects and numbering of paragraphs of the Progressive 
Arithmetics have been preserved, so that these new editions may be 
used without difficulty in the same classes with the old. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
Appletons’ First Lessons in Arithmetic 


One of Appletons’ Standard Series - - = - : J 


“Pupils attending to the agreeable methods pursued in these lessons 
cannot fail to quickly learn to reckon rapidly and accurately.”"—New York 
Observer. 


Bailey’s American Mental Arithmetic 


A new advanced drill book - - - ° 35 
** We commend this volume to the teachers of the land,” — Presbyterian. 


lilne’s Standard Arithmetic - - - .- 
Philosophical, original, progressive, thoroughly modern, 


‘* Everything that modern experience has discovered to simplify proces- 
ses of calculation has been put into practice in these pages, and a preference 
has been given to business methods.”—Boston Evening Express. 


18 


-65 








AMERICAN STANDARDS 
Robinson’s White’s Ray’s, Appletons’ 
Fish’s Davies’s Harper’s Ficklin’s 
All published by the American Book Company whose list also in- 


cludes Number Tablets,*Cards, Blahks for Seat Work, Test Problems and 


other aids to the study of Arithmetic. They are fully described in the 
Arithmetic Section of our List. 


Newest Works in the 
HIGHER MATHEMATICS 
lilne’s High School Algebra . aie 


‘* Pupils who have thoroughly studied it will certainly be well fitted to 
take up the work in Algebra here.”—E, B. CusHinc, Smith Coliege. 


Davies’s New Elementary Algebra - . 
Revised by J. H. Van Amringe, Ph.D., Professor of mathematics, 
Columbia College. 


** It is undoubtedly one of the best books on elementary algebra before 
the public.” —Aoston Evening Gazette. 


Stewart’s Plane and Solid Geometry ~—- ,,. 

‘It is a work of rare excellence. The method followed by the author 
is in accord with the most advanced pedagogical thought.”—ALBERT 
LEONARD, Prin. of High School, Dunkirk, N. Y. 

The honored names of Ray, Robinson, Loomis, Peck, Church, Schuyler, 
and Sensenig also appear on our list as the authors of upward of one 
hundred scholarly works on Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Sur- 
veying, Navigation, and Calculus. They are described in the Higher 
Mathematics Section of our list. Sections mailed free on request. 





Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. Specially favorable 
terms forintroduction. ‘‘ Educational Bulletin ” of new books 
mailed without charge to those applying for it. 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
* Please mention the ScHOOL JOURNAL. 





A SAFE INVESTMENT 


May be briefly defined as one that is guaranteed to bring satisfactory results. Careful study and ample ex- 
perience warrant the statement that such an investment can be made by the purchase and use of the “ Normal 
Course in Reading,” prepared by Supt. W. B. Powell and Miss Emma J. Todd, teachers who have brought 
to the work large experience, an inspiration born of great love for children and a wide knowledge of child-nature. 

With equal assurance the same- may be said of ‘ The Normal Course in Number,” by President Joun 
W. Cook and Miss N. Cropsey ; ‘‘ The Normal Course in English,”” by Supt. J. M. Greenwood and Miss Mary |, 
Lovejoy :‘‘ The Normal Music Course,” by John W. Tufts and H E. Holt ;—indeed, of all our text-book publi- 
cations,—all of them prepared with direct reference to the highest interests of children and youth. 

In every department these works are the outgrowth of successful experience in teaching the subjects 
treated. They, each and every one, represent also an intelligent and well considered judgment ofthe needs 


of the classes for which the works are intended. 


Our new tllustrated Catalogue for 1893 will be matled free to any address. Correspond- 


ence cordially invited. 


SILVER, BURDETT, & COPIPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA 
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Bank, Church, School, Lodge, and Office 
Furnishings. 


AMERICAN DESK & SEATING CO., 


270-272 WasasH Aive., CHicaco, Ic. 


Alfred L. Robbins Co., 


at 
ment, ational School —_ 
ishing Co., (Established 1871.) 
179 & 181 Lake Street, 
H CHICAGO, 
Makers of High-Grade Science 
Apparatus for Schools and 
Colleges. 






















KValveless Air Pumps, Double 

Acting Static Electrical Ma- 

chines, School Dynamo, Sol- 

ar Microscopes, Electrical 
Test Instruments and 

Modern Educational 

» Appliances of all 
kinds 

Catalogue and SPECIAL 


NeT PRICES On any thing 
required in your work. 


Mention Tke ScHoot JournaL. 


ARE YOU TEACHING? 
IF NOT, YOUR SERVICES ARE WANTED 
TO ESTABLISH PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
Two Thousand Already Established. 


Eighth Annual Catalogue listing 2,000 volumes 
in special library in stock. Pi issued. 30,000 
volumes carried in stoc Pian and character 
of books endorsed by best educators ir the 
country. Gov. Larrabee, of Iowa, says, ‘“* You 
have done much excellent work in this state.” 
Joaqu uin Miller, “ Your binding seems to be per- 
fect.” State Superintendent A ers, “ I congratu- 
late you, and the book buying public as well.” 

Ge We believe more snoney can be made by 
solicitors than in any other line Write for Cata- 
logue and terms. School Lib a specialty. 
Address, 

H. PARMELEE LIBRARY CO., 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Worth Remembering. i 
¢ 


3° 

; Sir: | have seen the different “ graphs,” 
* styles’’ and Printers, but none of them 

2 are practical duplicating apparatus in the @ 

@ 

* 





hands of busy writers. Mimeographs, Cy- 
clostyles, are too expensive and require 
continual outlay. Hectograph washing, &c., 
ig a nuisance. There is an apparatus, rea- 
sonable in price, reliable, and considered 
THE BEST, called “‘ THE EXPRESS DUPLI- 
CATOR.” It has been highly recommended, Sy 
but where are the manufacturers? 

A. N. ARMSTRONG, Supt. of Schools. 


The E. D. is manufactured by C. BEN- 

@ SINGER & CO., NEW YORK, 372 
Dey Street (1 door from Broadway). It is ex- 
cellent, and reproduces any writing, with 
ease and satisfaction, 100 copies every 20% 
minutes. It pays to send for Saies 


994099999009 9OOOOOO 


DEADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 
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The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


Assets, $13,433,668.21. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JANUARY |, 
Liabilities, $12,342,809.38. Surplus, $1,090,858.83. 


—1893 
1893. 





If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an “ estimate ” 


but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 


appear ina Policy issued at your age, 
Iwas bornonthe ss day of 
My name is 


My address is __ 


in the year 








IN EVERY 


ERFEC ESSENTIAL 
e F F F QuALITY 
ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM 


Send 2 cent stamp for sample card 
of School and Commercial Pens 


ECLECTIC PEN CO. 


100 William Street, New York. 


NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL +» TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who in 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


aw peyomace of these schools are licenses for life to 
teach in the Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
n February. 


APPOINTMENT.—A pee desiring to enter one 
of these schools should apply to his School Commis- 
sioner or city Superintendent who will forward a 
recommendation for tr [a the State Su; 
intendent, and it will be sent him to the schoo! to 
which the appointment is Fg 


of tang! poo —- rson menst be at least 16 years 
good moral character, a an examina 

tom nat tl the. school hm in Arithme ic and Grammar, 
ny that these subjects can be completed in a 
term 0! weeks, also in Geography, Reading, Writ 
ing a”. = Spelling, te 


A DIPLOMA from a Cole 
emy, or Academic Copasinnets of 8 
e 


tificate obtained in the uniforra een, will 
d in lieu of Entrance Examinat 





The 
Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 





From an original, on ordinary paper With 
any pen, 100 Copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and sam 
ples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CoO., 


20 VESEY ST., NEW York. 





EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is a to 
each student spending an entire term of 0 weeks 


For particulars concerning the several schools se: @ 
for circulars to the Principals as follows 


Brockport, ........CHAS. D. MCLEAN, LL.B. 


Be nnccsedonsesd JAMES M. CassEeTy, Pa.D 
Cortland ........... FRANCIS J. CHENEY, P#.D. 
Fredonia ..F. B. PALMER, Pa.D. 
II, occesesveces JNo. M. MILNE, A.M. 
New Paltz.......... FRANK S. CAPEN, PH.D. 
Oneonta ,...........JAMES M. MILNE, Pa.D. 
Oswego..... oannnes E, A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Plattsburg. ........ E. N. JONES. 


Potsdam.,........... THOS. B. wetter nll Pa 
Persons fy g from Seagheay tent etnias 


hereafter organized, and bring! nging & fac 
tificate of ‘pestelency from the Se neipal of ¢ of t ie BeOO! 
where the work was performed, will 

the following subject zaatters complete forth the eternal 
Cou thmecic, Grammar, Descriptive and Poli 
a Geography, American History and Civil Goverr - 
ment 





} pot: FACILITIES FOR supplying teachers, all de 
partments. First-class teachers wanted. N Y. 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 61 East Ninth St., N. Y. 





KINDERGARTE 


AND SCHOOL sideline & CO. 
SUPPLIES. 


East 14TH STREET. 
New Yorg«. 
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the ‘anest catalogue of 
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iT Po iT WILL COST YOU NOTHING. ie 


FFEETERELESERELETS EERE 
Send us your address on a and you will receive P| 
in the world. PIANOS 
show you how to 


Satisfaction guaranteed before you pay. SS ass Got Out #2 — it to us. 
OR! will be surprised at the result, But you must do it NOW. Write to ie 


Co. 
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ANOS and ORGANS = 
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Established 
25 — ) WASHINGTON, 
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F{STERBROOK’S <a 





» No QB 





Extra Fine 





Standard School Numbers. 
333, 444, 


128, 105 and O18. 
For sale by all Stationers. 


STEESK. FP EENTSS.g ASTRBROOK STERL PEN CO, 26 John 9, HY, 
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The Genuine, Illustrated, Unabridged, Cloth-Bound, $20. 


Encyclopedia Britannica 


The full set is now ready. It is a reprint, in large type, of the last (9th) English edi- 
tion, over 20,500 pages, and over 10,000 illustrations and 200 maps, all for $20.00. 
ive Cents a Day. Membership in | American Supplement, 3,843 pages, 
the Britannica = Otinceative Club costs | nd Index, 579 pages, especially treat- 
$1.00 extra, and secures the work on pay- | ing American topics, and living biography, 
ments of $1. 00 every 20 days. cloth binding, $6. 00. 
Full particulars, with specimen pages, free; NOT sold by dealers; order direct. 


The World’s Best Books. 


Fabulously cheap, for excellent editions ; large type, fine paper, neat cloth binding, 
gilt titles. All now ready, in cloth binding ; most of them will will shortly be issued, also, 


in fine half morocco binding, gilt top, at 20 cents each, extra. 9) aia onan t Mat 
Prices are by express; if togo by mail add from ; opie. Washington and His Generals. 75 cents | Yethots An Oriental Romance. By Beckford. Xe 





























y leon and His Marshals, 75 cents Views Afoot. By Bayard Taylor, % cents 
SEsup’s Fables lame for postage. cents | Hughes Tom eit Rugby. 25 cents Zenobia, or The Fall Of Palmyra.’ Wm. Ware, 25c 
Adam Bede. By George Eliot, 30 cents | ~Tom Brown at Oxfo p 
Allen. History of Common Things, 40 cents. | Immortal, The. By Daudet, % cents | A Pretty Su rprise. 
American Humorists: Lowell, Holmes, Ward, 25c Ideal Coen: Vicar of Wakefield, Rasselas, Paul | oO ™ full il ed a 
‘American Patriotism. Speeches and Papers, 50c and Virginia, Undine, Pieciola, Elizabeth, We ur new, autifu y illustrat an 
Soe aS Ee ae Irving's Sketch Book, 3 cents charmingly bound edition of Longfellow’s 
e 5 aan 
ay J ene @ Locke on Understanding. 0g | Ivanhoe, | By Sir Walter Soot, 3) cents; the same | ‘‘ Ev angeline, ” is a pretty surprise to book- 
-Gou! Curious ths o le Ages n half morocco, g' Op, 
a of the Patriarchs and Prophets, 35 cents | Jane Eyre. By Charlotte ronte, # cents | lovers. It is in good type, with 45 illus- 
Baron Munchausen, 30 cents Jerrold. Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures, 20 cents trations by Bir- 
Beecher’s Lectures ~ coum Men. 35 cents Kiesler, Cherian. Evi + pe 30 cents if ket Foster and 
lackmore. Lorna Doon, 40 cents ng rd, Ho! 40 ce 4 
Burke on the Sublime ond Rosatital, a conte pa oom a by Sale, 50 50 conte other eminent 
Carlyle’s Heroes an ero Worship, 25 cents a r 
—F rrench Revolution, 2 volumes in 1, 60 cents poe hong “By. Maria Ke, tae. 35 cents artists, printed 
Charles. Tbe Schonberg-Cotta Family, 2% cents Last Days o Ae li. Sir E. Bulwer-Lytton, 30c on very fineand 
Child’s Histcry of England. Charles Dickens, %0c Les Miserables. Victor Hugo. 2 vols., complete, 75¢ heavy r 
Children of the Abbey. Regina Maria Roche, 30c Lossing’s Eminent Americans. 400 Portraits, 75c ¢ y paper, 
Chinese Classics. Confucius and Mencius, 50 cents | Lacile. By Owen Meredith, 20 conte gilt edges, re- 
Classic Comedies: She Stoops to Conquer, Schoo! | Marcus Aurelius Antonnius, 25 cent marke bi 
for Scandal, Every Man in His Humor, cents | Miller, Hugh. Testimony of the itocks, 50 cents 
Confessions of § | a Ras whe. -— y. Seles me sy t yh dy BT ast handsome clot 
ather-Stocki = = 
~~ Soa hales cach. 30 cents - Mitchell’s Planetary and Stellar W orlds, 25 cents binding, com.- 
Deerslayer. Red Rover. Natural Law in the Spiritual World, Drummond,30c bining the deli- 
Pathfinder. Water-Witch. Old Mam’selle’s Secret. By E. Marlitt. 30 cents 1 
Last of the Mohicans. Wing and Wing. Parton, James. Eminent Women, 44 Biographies,65c cate colors, 
The pespaers. The Pilot. Pleasures of Life. Sir John Lubbock, complete, ec blue and white 
The Prairie. Two Admirals. Plutarch’s ty of pmoststoue Men. 5X0 cents d sil a 
Craik (Miss Maloch). John Halifax, Gentleman, 35c | Poetical Works of H. k White, 2 cents and si ver an 
Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive ee ofthe World, 35c_ . Prescott’s Bic; raphical 4 Critical Miscellanies,25e gold. No illus- 
Dawson's Story of Earth and Man, 3 cents | cue. A Novel of the Times of Nero, 3 cents 1 editi 
Darwin’s The Origin of tGpocten, SO cents Richardson’s The Choice of Books, 20 cents tratec ition 
Dickens’ Christmas Stories: Chimes, Cricket, and Robinson Crusoe, 30 cents has ever before 
Carol, 20 cents Rogers’ Poetical Works, 20 cents ~ 
Ebers, Prof. Georg. Uarda, 35 cents | Romola. By George Eliot, #0 cents been published 
—An Egyptian ie — 35 cents Ruskin's Choice Works: Sesame and Lilies, Crown J at less than 
Emerson’s Essays. o Series, complete, 45 cents | of Wild Olive, Ethics of the Dust, in 1 vol , 0c 1. 50, d th h 
Entering on Life. By ‘Dr. Geikie, 30 cent ‘ | Scorteh History ra the Thirty Years’ War, . Me $ an that is about what you might 
Epictetus, The Teachings 0: nts i§ 8 ‘0 “ , 
ralry Tales. By Hans Christian Andersen, 30cents | Self-H elp. y Samuel Smiles, 5 cents guess” the price of this to be, but it isn’t 
Favorite Poems of Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, | Smith's Bible "Dictionary, 40 cents |—we sell it for 729 cents! plus 6c. for 
and Lowell, 828 pages. large type, 0 cents | spencer, Herbert. == ) Bate of Ethics, 40 cents | postage, if by mail. This covers only about 
Famous Warriors: jannibal, Cesar, Cromwell, 35e | —On Education, 3 ce 
Farrar’s Early Days of Christianity, 60 cents Taine’s Histor ‘of English Jiterature, @) 60 cents the cost of manufacture by the 100, 000, our 
lin tobiography, 2%5cents a us 0 rsaw. a ‘orter, 
preaine fe teor a lis Court. By Miss Mulh- |The Woman's Story. yb enty Short ‘Stories by object being, not profit, but to show the 
bach, 30 cents - recent, F Pootis American _Authors,@cente | book-loving public what can be Cone for a 
Gulliver’ —. By Dean Swift, 30 cents ompson's Poetica orks, 20 cen 
Hawthorne’ ’s Twice-Told Tales, complete, 30 cents | Three Guar By Al ¢ Dumas, 3% cents | little money. Every home ought to havea 
—Mosses from an Old Manse, complete 30 cents Twenty Years. After. Manual cent %eents | copy, so charmingly beautiful, as a poem, 
—Grandfather’s Chair, 25 cents ’s 
—The Scarlet Letter. 20 cents Utopia. By Sir Thomas More, 2 ce *s a collection of artistic illustrations, and 
Herbert’s Poetical Works, 20cents Vanity Fair. By Wm. M. Thackeray. 4 45 cents a product of the book- making art. 





reat Offer. ‘Samples of the books ny Book supplied ; the Britannica 
being our best advertisements we at one-sixth its former price is a fair 
Offer : Z.ctta™ Tanke halt-morocco gilt top, 3402, postace ve. | Lustration of what we are doing for book- 
—only about the cost of manufacture by | buyers all along the line; 128-page 
the 100,000 copies Wikis sample induccyoutorne = | Catalogue sent for two-cent stamp. 


Please mention this pover =§ JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 57 Rose St., New York. 
CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “* °° Piutiswess's. LECTURERS 


And all using thee OPTICAL LANTERN 


INTERLINEAR CLA SS/CS. should be aware that with our 
Greek as might be learned Otherwise cantiy‘and: 6d delightfully tn on in one year, MILTON, Miserable Latin and = MULTIFOCAL ATTACHMENT 
Virgil, Coe Horace, 


Zenemhedle Adtabasie. cua to teachers, $1.90. Juvenal Livy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and ey require but one medium power objective to 


any size picture required, at any dis- 
mene ystems. py a Bh Katie Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to canes fees the eaveen. 
Sa: 


acpent'e Standard Soqahers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- Satisf/a‘tion guaranteed. Send for circular to 
tortes ’s French 
tr Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. J. W. QUEEN &CO.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Incorporated) 
FURNISHED BY 


Everything for the SchOOIS Pecthan Lite & Go RP Minne “Tae Scion jun 


READE STREET, N. when communicating with advertisers. 


Lehigh Blackboard Cloth ia ing, Blackboards 


Fifth Avenue, New Yor 


53 | | | MAPS, GLOBES, CRAYONS, BLACKBOARDs, 
SLATING, DUSTLESS ERASERS, DESK 
“Everything for the Sehool-room” "sc, 2°sti2s= exaseks, Desks, 

















Our immense catalogue to be had for the asking 
ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 
76 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


— OR— 


| Other Chemicals 


- are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


‘ABreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


| It has more than three times 

the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
x Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTE naman 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


‘W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 













“ONE PIECE” BOOK COVER 


(Patented 1892.) 

A perfect book cover in one piece. Adjust- 
able to all sizes of school books without cut- 
ting. No joints on back or sides to come 
apart. Send for samples. 


PRICES, POSTPAID, PER DOZEN. PER 100. 


No. 1, Fits r6mo to8vo. _ - .25 1.50 
“2. “ large 8vo, and Small 
Geographies. - - .35 2.50 
"= 4 = @aee Large Geo- 
graphies, - 50 3.50 


W. BEVERLEY HARISON, 
59 Fifth Avenue, near 13th St 


School Books of all kinds. Maps, Charts, Black 
Boards and School Supplies. 


BARNES ¥ INK; 














JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 


HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD, 


His Celebrated Numbers, 


303, 404, 6GO4E.F., 


35!, GOIE.F., 170, 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 





TEACHERS 


school work. SC 
of pleasant schoo! 





BaDcts and MeDals of Gold or Silver 


FO R GRADUATES OR 


COMPETITION. 
find that there is no one article which can be offere 


proving Cg E 00 viet as a medal for pert in any department o 


RS = l require CLASS PINS OR RINGS as an emblem 
ations. PINS AND BUTTONS for a 


Schools and school soe ‘hlso COLLEGE AND YACHT CLUB FLAG PIN 
E. R. STOCKWELL, 19 John Street, New York. 


Manufacturer. 


“E. R. STOCKWELL, 19 JoHN STREET. New YorK, is the most satisfactory 
manufacturer of medals with whom I have ever dealt.” 


R. Brineuam, Supt. Bingham Schoo ,N. C. 





OOD POSITION 


Secured by young Men and Women Graduates of 
The a & Stratton Business College, 
cago—Business and Shorthand Courses. 


ty LARGEST in the WORLD 
Address 7 Washington Street, Chicago. 
Magnificent Illus. Catalogue Free. 


OOD SALARIES 


Can VISIT 1 FAIR GROUNDS SATURDAYS Without interfering with Studies. 





Lyspepsia 


Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“Wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms 
of dyspepsia.” 





It reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other medi- 
cine seems to touch, assisting 
the weakened stomach, and 
making the process of digestion 
natural and easy. 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works,Providence,R.I 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





Musical, far sounding, and d highly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c. 


ESF Rot, fr. “Ts26" 


Description and prices on application 












The finest waltty of Bells for Churches, 

Chimes,Schools,etc. Fully warranted, 

Write for Catalogue and Pricer. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDXY, 


The VAN DOZEN & TIFT CO., Cincinnati, 0. 





GLOBES 

MAPS 
BLACKBOARDS 
SCHOOL DESKS 


All kinds of 






QUEEN & CoO., 


(INCORPORATED) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


axp Chemical Apparatus, 


Place Your 











School Supplies. Orders 
a Now. 
_ Potter & Putnam Sent tor Con 
44 E. 14th St., densed Cata- 
New York. logue 219. 
J. M. Dn al "i fer ene a Ws? 
this, 


WwW. & A. K. Joh Johnston's. Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL operas, 





ghey Engines, 
rz 4 moves. atc. atte, catalogs Frees 





9 West 14th St.. New York 


ay Ze yy 


== 





BFREE! FREE! 


PR gy en tty J oy, plone watt pase ges bare 
oad but fall Geeks ae cir ce - & and all that is uir- 


pm phon = ee of r~4 


an Alinstrument. Of immense value to any one 4 


to invest in a musical instrument, and whether you purchase of us 0! 
0 Aud be to your interest to send for our oy which is FREE 


Pp on test trial. ask no cash in advance, and sell on in- 
PIANO SHIPPED THE paY ‘ORDER I is RECEIVED. No 


iaca oh so) direct from factory. You save all middlemen’s profits. 


a caper Upright Piano, 7 1-3 Octaves, Overstrung 


full Prenet Action, Geese Hammers and Ivory Keys. War- 
pF for twenty years. parece on test trial. Greatest bargain on 
earth. We refer to four banks 


© our responsibility. 


Philosophical, Electrical 








»’ Packer’s cutaneous 


Charm 


A Balm to the Skin. 


Obsti 
A tinate ‘‘A household panacea 
Skin for external ills.” 

s Allays inflammation 
a and _— pain 

chin quickly 

g: ° Soothing, Emollient, 

Frost-Bites, © Healing. 
Bruises Perfectly safe and 
Raed d pleasafit to use. 

urns, an 


Cracked, Rough Hands 
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RQANY a young person has undertaken 
teaching and met with a terrible dis- 
appointment ; instead of angcls anx- 
ious to sit still and be taught, they 
have found ugly specimens of human- 
ity whose delight was in beingas ugly 
as possible. Many a teacher has been 
positively confounded by the enjoyment a pupil has 
shown in doing evil—at least in doing what was contrary 
to a sense of fitness in most people. And yet a student 
from the Union Theological seminary who works among 
the newsboys in evening classes declares that there is no 
field where the Right is more respected, when it is rec- 
ognized as the Right. He further says that many of 
our ideas of fitness are looked on as mere dudishness 
by the roughly brought up child, and yet when they 
“get onto them” (as they say) they are very severe on 
their associates who transgress. Doing evil as evil, or 
because it is evil, he finds an uncommon thing. 


ee) 





The artist talks a great deal about “laying in” his 
picture—he means putting in the great lines. He first 
says “if I can lay it in right,” and then if this is accom- 
plished “if I can only keep it 6n those lines.” First, to 
shadow out the idea, second to keep ever near the early 
conception. 

Now it seems that the teacher is following along in 
much the same path. In the first years the attempt 
must be to “strengthen” (another art term) the origi- 
nal lines already laid in, remember, by the Creator. 
Some of these are weak, hardly visible ; they need deep- 
ening, broadening, and made to be harmonious. 

There must be a clear perception of the directions in 
which the child will grow ; for it is a question of results 
to be done by growth on the child’s part, not of me- 
chanical piling up by the teacher. Imagine a plot of 
ground ten feet square ; you are to raise on it veget- 
ables whose seeds are already sown ; you cannot plant 
a thing there yourself; you can cause some to stay in 
the shade of others ; you can water and invigorate some 
that would otherwise be but tiny affairs. And yet the 
artist’s idea helps. 


a) 


The school-room may be a place of sentiment and a 
good deal of it too. A teacher, late in October, while 
walking to school found a wild rose and plucking it 
placed it in atumbler of water on her desk. She caught 
the eye of a pupil looking intently at it, and the remark 
was made, “I suppose a poet would be set to writing 
at once; it almost makes me want to say something.” 


The hint was followed up and several of the older 
girls tried tomake verses. While some of them were 
very crude,that teacher was wholly and emphatically 
right in trying to employ the poetic faculty of her 
pupils. “ Put the whole pupil to school,” poetic faculty 
and all, not with the hope of making a Longfellow, but 
of making one who could appreciate Longfellow. 


® 

Very many useful points are found in letters, (Let 
every reader write twice a year and make some point ; 
even if not published good will come from it.) One teach- 
erin West Va. says: “I could not believe there was so 
much good in singing. One boy comes two mile 
through the woods and pretty much all the reward is 
the opportunity for -going in the singing, which he does 
with a will. He always regrets when we stop; his 
brows have ascowl on them. He has begun to read in 
the Third Reader and in it isa piece of music; this 
seems to magnetize him, he wantsto have itsung. [| 
often wonder where his taste for music comes from. 
Our pieces are mostly religious ; ‘ Pull for the Shore,’ 
‘Come to Jesus,’ and similar ones; when we sing 
‘Beautiful Bells’ he overflows.” 

> 

“There stands the boy, his mind tender and plastic, 
ready to be shaped and molded into form ; there he 
stands ready for his intellectual guide. Teacher, are 
you equal to the work of guiding him aright?” 

This thought is often seen in this or some similar 
form. But minds cannot be “molded”; they can be 
developed. A human being is like a plant, or an ani- 
mal; an evolutionary process may be started and con- 
tinued ; but the teacher can do no more than stand by 
and aid the process. “Guide” better expresses the 
position of the teacher than “ molder” ; but “educator” 
or “developer” in accordance with the laws implanted, 
more nearly expresses the function of the teacher. 

»> 


Who can estimate the amount of good that E. A. 
Sheldon, the principal of the Oswego normal school or 
any man like him has done! He is taken as a type be- 
cause he is widely known. Compare with him the 
numerous politicians that have been put in the front 
pews in the state of New York and see how small they 
look as they recede on the horizon. But Prof. Sheldon, 
and men of his class, are not great simply because they 
are teachers. They are great when they strive to ex- 
emplify the truth better than it has been done. Noone 
was more severely denounced than Prof. Sheldon when 
he struck out for better ways for teaching children : but 
he lived through it. Are you, reader, striving for better 
ways ; for the best ways? 

> 

“Observe the nature and propensities of your child- 

ren, in order to be able to educate them according to 


their individual wants and talents.”-—PEsTALozzli. 
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Memory and Reason. 


B Innumerable experiments have been made concerning 
education. The great majority of teachers reason very 
concisely concerning the work they are to do. They 
conclude as certain things are to be lodged in the mem- 
ory, as Greek, Latin, alphabets, etc., why, they may as 
well meet the occasion manfully and by reiteration, etc., 
imbed these needful things as firmly as possible and as 
quickly as possible. This has been the plan adopted in 
private schools fitting for college because the college 
would not let in a young man without knowing certain 
things ; and in the public schools there are specially ap- 
pointed examiners whose business it is to see that specific 
knowledge is acquired. In fact, the learning of certain 
things thoroughly has been identified as education. 
Not a small majority have been bold enough to say, 
“What if the pupil does not understand what he learns ? 
it will come to him later on.” 

All this time, however, there have been teachers who 
have looked more broadly at this work and who have put 
bolder meaning into the tefm. These have been few; 
the vast majority were content with the effort to lodge 
material in the memory. 

As time has gone on, the work in the school-room has 
been identified with the great work which the Creator is 
performing in the universe. The more we know about 
the process by which humanity has gone upward, the 
more clearly do we see the relation of the teacher to the 
pupil. There is a force lying within man that demands 
expansion. There isa world lying without that demands 
interpretation ; indeed, there is a world within as well 
as without. The knowing power is the mind. The 
senses Carry into the mind impressions of the external ; 
the knowing power busies itself in combining and ar- 
ranging these combinations. 

The power to combine and arrange what comes to us 
ifrom without, that is the power that settles our destiny. 
The man who stands before a group of children is 


charged with more responsibility than to see that their. 


memory grips fast to certain things. He really stands 
there to see that the intellectual combining and arrang- 
ing powers work out a practical scheme of life. He is 
the higher being; they the lower. He must show 
them that these combinations and arrangements of im- 
pressions from the outer world enable them to explain 
the phenomena that demands explanation. 

Man is a being that demands a reason for things ; 
that must give a reason for things; there are strange 
events happening; he must be able to say why these 
things are as they are. His thinking powers are the 
court of final resort and these he employs on the phe- 
nomena of the universe in order that he may obtain an 
insight into the causes of things. What we mean by 
Living is having a competent philosophy to place under- 
neath all the phenomena that present themselves. The 
reasoning powers are man’s highest heritage. 

The best school is the one that addresses the highest 
powers. Learning to read, to write, to compute are by 
no means the end; they are taught that the teacher 
may enter on the real work of education. They seem 
ends in themselves and are too often made such ; but in 
reality they are the steps to higher stages. And yet 
the teacher is not to wait until the pupil can read or 
compute before he educates; while he is learning to 
read or to compute he must be educated. 

What is education? It is the directing of the mind 
towards an understanding of its surroundings both phil 
osophically and practically. The human being is dis- 
tinguished from the brute by the fact that he must in- 
telligently or even superstitiously account for the things 
that happen about him, and not only that but the entire 
framework of things, even the distant sparkling stars. 
‘The brute creation attempt somewhat to know their 
surroundings, for birds fly to the South and frogs bury 
themselves in the mud as the autumn approaches ; but 
they demand no philosophy ; they possess no reason. 

The true educator attempts at every step to employ 
the highest powers; by employing them, still higher 
powers rise into view; the reasoning powers of the men 
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are very different from the reasoning powers of the 
youth ; they have not changed in kind, but in degree. 
It must be kept in mind that the educating influence is 
the Creator, who represents himself to us by nature, or 
the general surroundings of the individual. The end is 
after all to go from nature up to nature’s God. It is no 
petty work that is laid upon the teacher ; he is charged 
with the duty of unfolding the Creator to the creature. 
This requires the best thought of the child at every 
step. 

What is urged here, then, is not to stop with filling the 
memory with facts, but to let the child see that there is 
an interdependence of phenomena upon law. The great 
Newton’s mind passed from the phenomenon of the falling 
apple backward step by step. This is the way the mind 
naturally works if untrammeled, if it is not made to feel 
that something really small is of gigantic size and 
importance. The perceptive powers are for the purpose 
of supplying the reason with an adequate basis for its 
conclusion. 


> 


Recitation Waste. 


In a visit to a school the principal was about to hear 
a class in Proportion ; it consisted of about 20 pupils. 
After the class was seated, the teacher,a man evidently 
of considerable experience, and ostensibly the ablest of 
the eight instructors, began the recitation by calling A. 
to the blackboard. “Take problem No. 12.” The pupil 
stepped forward. “Read the example.” 

If 4 men eat 7 1-2 lbs. of bread in 6 days, how many 
Ibs. will 9 men eat in 13 days ? 

“Well?” The pupil now placed some figures on the 
blackboard. “Why do you do that?” Because the 
answer is greater. “True, but your ratio is to be be- 
tween the men.” 

Here he turned to the class and appealed to some mem- 
ber whose hand was raised. “How many think A. is 
right?” Severalso thought. “How many think he is 
wrong?” Several thought he was. This confused A. and 
he looked at his book and erased a figure or two and put 
others in their place. 

The teacher interposed again: “ Mary do you think 
A. is right now?” Mary shook her head. “Whatis the 
rule? Mary said the ratios must be between like quan- 
tities. “But that is not all. How do you place the 
terms of the ratio? A., you may be seated.” 

By this time half of the recitation period had elapsed 
and no progress had been made. The teacher was net- 
tled that a visitor should be present when the class was 
evidently ignorant of the matter in hand. He ex- 
claimed, “Why,you seemed to know this yesterday! You 
don’t do as well as you did yesterday ; I guess you have 
not studied your lessons very well. Whocan solve this 
problem? B., you may come to the board.” 

B figured a few moments and the proper answer ap- 
peared. “You may explain it.” The example wasread 
and the pupil essayed an explanation but it was not 
one the teacher was willing to admit, so another pupil 
was called on. This was more to the purpose and then 
several pupils were sent to the blackboard. The quick 
ones took their seats, but one slow one staid at the black- 
board until a bell was*struck to end the recitation. 
“Take 10 more ; rise ; excused.” 

In a broad sense, the only time the teacher can 
be of any value to the pupil in most schools is in recita- 
tion time; the utmost effort should therefore be made 
to avoid waste of time and effort, and individual fric- 
tion. And yet the waste here is simply enormous. 

There are teachers who can hold the attention and ob- 
tain the highest intellectual action of every member of 
aclass. There are those who fritter away the time in 
well meant efforts, and the progress of the pupil wholly 
depends on the work he does at his seat or the aid he 
gets from his fellows. 

In the recitation alluded to the teacher had a class 
that needed instruction pretty badly ; he knew this and 


took the method detailed, but it did not accomplish the 
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purpose ; the pupils went to their seats in a confused 
state of mind concerning ratios and proportion. 

The main object of the recitation is to build in the 
new with the old ; the teacher attempted this, but there 
was no solid foundation to build on, nor was there a 
clear apprehension of this new thing that was to be built 
in. You cannot build a cloud into a wall ; it must have 
solidity so it can be handled. There was no clear idea 
that ratios existed in the problems ; the term was new; 
they knew that figures existed in the problem, but as to 
ratios, they would admit it if the teacher said so. 

But there is another thing to be said; the teacher's 
method was essentially bad. It is extremely doubtful 
whether that teacher would have made a successful reci- 
tation even if every pupil had been able to perform 
every problem. He lacked in the power to arouse and 
direct intellectual action profitably. 

There is such a thing as one human being acting as a 
central influence ; all the members of the group around 
him are at their des¢ in his presence ; they think along 
lines ; they understand difficulties ; they move off into 
unknown regions of thought with readiness; they go 
away from him to pursue these lines of thought. Good 
teaching ability shows itself at the recitation time ; it 
is like the sun coming through a cloud. 


- 
Education. 


It is certain that the educated man and woman must 
possess a marked tenderness of heart. This must guide 
the logic and color the vast stores of information. Edu- 
cation must lead to sympathy, to gratitude, to pathos, to 
joy, to tears, to benevolence. It is, indeed, leading 
thitherward, but not in volume great enough, nor with 
current swift enough, It would be sad indeed if our 
young men should slight the perfect health of the body, 
but it seems evident that all our schools should have less 
of the foot-ball and boat race and more of that kind of 
learning and study which filled up the past with poets, 
essayists, historians, and orators. Exercise is worthless 
when it becomes an ardent pursuit. 

The old college course contained much good. It was 
composed chiefly of Latin, Greek, and mathematics, It 
seems now like a narrow path, but there was in it a vast 
amount of loving kindness. For Latin and Greek are 
only early means for literature. All literature is one and 
the same thing, namely: The utterance of the human 
heart. Let its name be Greek or German or English it 
abounds in religion, pathos, sympathy, loving kindness. 
It always has been and always will be the portrait of 
man’s inmost feeling. Those studies were not great be- 
cause they were Latin and Greek, but because they were 
literature; that most divine throbbing of the noblest 
hearts. The modern student should travel through it and 
through it until he shall have become as sensitive as the 
noblest ideals who adorn its pages. Literature proper 
is the gallery ofspiritual ideals. There we meet Antig- 
one and Hypatia and Evangeline; there we meet all 
the dream-faces which have ever stood before the soul 
of genius ; and there we meet such blessed realities as 
Christ himself. 

Recently a citizen of this place, before starting ona 
short vacation, gave a million and a half of dollars for 
the public good. To the generous gift was attached a 
reason more beautiful than even the gift. It was this: 
“The West has been kindtome.” Ah! here comes that 
answering of the human heart to its world. The blos- 
soming vine was kind to me. It gave me its beauty 
every summer, and now that it has fallen I will fasten it 
to its wall again. 

Such language and deeds are not for the rich only. 
Every educated being can give his heart to the world 
and can say to the earth : ‘Thou hast been kind to me. 
I wish to thank the grass, the trees, the blossoms, the 
seasons for being here when I came and for staying 
so long.” If you cannot sell what you have and give to 
the poor, since you may have naught to sell, you can 
lend the world your sympathy ; you can pour out upon 
it your poetry ; you can speak to it in art or science; 
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you carry a soul full of joy or pathos; you can smite its 
vices and fasten up to the wall its fallen virtues. 
—Prof. Swing. 
¥ 


Amount of Study. 


The late Mr. Edwin Chadwick, of England, is the 
chief authority for a definite statement of the number 
of hours that a child should be allowed to do school- 
work. His statements are based on long and patient 
observation, and numerous inquiries made of teachers 
whose attention was especially called to the point ; and 
I do not think that any one has seriously attempted to 
refute his views, which were published a number of years 
ago. 

In the first place, he points out the obvious inability 
of the little child to pay attention for a length of time 
consecutively. The mind, like the body, must be ina 
continual change ; the efforts made must resemble play 
in spontaneity, rapidity, and variety. Sedentary occu- 
pation is an enforced necessity with most adults, to 
some extent ; but it is always to be considered as involv- 
ing possible danger, and for a little child is almost out 
of the question. His brain is imperfectly developed ; 
the power of attention is perfect, but incapable of sus- 
tained efforts; the mind refuses to work long in one di- 
rection, as the body refuses to stand or sit still. There 
are certain classes of work which are utterly beyond his 
power ; and yet there is no doubt at all thata little child 
learns as much, if not more, ina year as an adult stu- 
dent. But he learns it in his own way, and it is not book 
knowledge. 

Let the adult reader try to attend to a new subject; 
let him take, for example, a treatise on metaphysics, or 
some other work which demands close attention ; let the 
work be unfamiliar, not beyond his comprehension, not 
too interesting, and let him see how soon his mind be- 
gins to flag in the effort to master the text, as if it were 
a lesson to be recited. He will find, perhaps, at the end 
of an hour, not that the subject is merely uninteresting, 
but that his mind does not take hold of it as sharply as 
when he began ; perhaps, if he is “tough,” he can stand 
two hours. 

If an adult can apply himself to the acquisition of 
knowledge in one direction for only one hour (and how 
much lunger can an audience listen to a lecture ?), the 
child can evidently do very much less. At the age of 
from five to seven he can attend to one subject—a 
single lesson—for fifteen minutes ; a child from seven to 
ten years of age, about twenty minutes; from ten to 
twelve years, about twenty-five minutes; from twelve 
to sixteen or eighteen years, about thirty minutes. 


. > 

Ambition is a dangerous thing; the teacher must 
watch its development with care and anxiety, lest it 
run into channels that lead into untold injuries to char- 
acter. The following words of the illustrious statesman 
and historian Guizot, contain some wholesome food for 
reflection on this subject : 

“ Amongst the feelings which may animate a nation, 
there is one, the absence of which would be much to be 
deplored if it existed not, but which we should take care 
neither to flatter nor excite where we find it in exercise, 
—the sentiment of ambition. I honor aspiring spirits. 
Much is to be expected from them, provided they cannot 
easily attempt all they desire toaccomplish. And as, in 
our days, of all ambitions the most ardent, if not the 
most apparent, especially among the industrial classes, 
is the ambition of intelligence, from which they look for 
the gratifications of self-love and the means of fortune 
—it is that, above all others, the development of which, 
while we treat it with indulgence, we should watch over 
and direct with unceasing care. I know nothing at 
present more injurious to society, or more hurtful to the 
people themselves, than the small amount of ill-directed 
popular erudition, and the vague, incoherent, and false, 
although, at the same time, active and powerful, ideas 
with which it fills their heads.” 
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The Public-School System of New York City, 


(The Sowing article by Dr. J. M. Rice, is the sixth in the series he has 
written tor the Forum concerning the public schools he has examined.) 

What is the character of the instruction that will be passed as satisfactory 
by the superintendents of the public schools of New York City ? Surely no 
one can call me unjust when I answer this question by describing the work 
of a school whose principal has been marked uniformly “excellent” during 
the twenty-five years or more that she had held her present position. I can- 
not say that this school is a typical New York City primary school—I shall 
describe typical work later. 

‘SAVE THE MINUTES.” 

The principal of this school has pedagogical views and a maxim peculiarly 
her own. She believes that when a child enters upon school life his vocabu- 
larly is so small that it is practically worthless, and his power to think so 
feeble that his thoughts are worthless ; and she is consequently of the opinion 
that what the child knows and is able to do on coming to school should be 
disregarded, and that he should not be allowed to waste time, either in think- 
ing or in finding his own words in which to express thoughts, but that he 
should be supplied with ready-made thoughts as given in a ready-made 
vocabulary. has therefore p sets of questions and answers, so 
that the child may be given in concise form most of the facts prescribed in 
the course of my ! for the three years of primary instruction. The instruc- 
tion throughout the school consists principally of grinding these answers 
verbatim into the minds of the children. The principal's ideal lies in giving 
each child the ability to answer without hesitation, upon leaving her school, 
every one of the questions formulated by her. In order to reach the desired 
end, the school has been converted into the most dehumanizing institution 
that I have ever laid eyes upon, each child being treated as if he possessed a 
memory and the faculty of speech, but no individuality, no sensibilities, no 
soul, 

So much concerning the pedagogical views upon which this school is con- 
ducted ; now as to the maxim. This maxim consists of three short words— 
‘*Save the minutes.” The spirit of the school is, ‘‘Do what you like with 
the child, immobilize him, automatize him, dehumanize him, but save, save 
the minutes.” In many ways the minutes are saved. By giving the child 
ready-made thoughts, the minutes required in thinkingaresaved. By giving 
the child ready-made definitions, the minutes required in formulating them 
are saved. verything is prohibited that is of no measurable advantage to 
the child, such as the movement of the head or a limb, when there is no log- 
ical reason why it should be moved at the time. I asked the principal 
whether the children were not allowed to move their heads. She answered, 
‘* Why should they look behind when the teacher is in front of them ?”— 
words too logical to be refuted. 

During the recitations many minutes are saved. The principal has in- 
deed solved the problem of how the greatest number of answers may be given 
in the smallest number of minutes. 

Sense-training is a special feature of the school, and at least a half-dozen 
different methods, nearly all of which are original, are used for the purpose. 
The first of these methods is one by means of which form and color are 
studied in combination. I witnessed such a lesson in the lowest prim 
grade. Before the lesson began there was passed to each child a little flag, 
upon which had _ been pasted various forms and colors, such as a square piece 
of green paper, a triangular piece of red paper, etc. When each child had 
been supplied, a signai was given by the teacher. Upon receiving the signal, 
the first child sprang up, gave the name of the geometrical form upon his 

, loudly and rapidly defined the form, mentioned the name of the color, 

fell back into his seat to make way for the second child, thus: ‘A square ; 
a square has four equal sides and four corners; green” (down). ond 
child (up): ‘A triangle ; a triangle has three sides and three corners; red” 
(down). Third child (up): ‘‘ A trapezium ; a trapezium has four sides, none 
of which are parallel, and four corners; yellow” (down). Fourth child (up) : 
‘* A rhomb ; arhomb has four sides, two s' corners, and two blunt corners; 
blue.” This process continued until each child in the class had recited. The 
rate of speed maintained during the recitation was so great that seventy 
children passed through the process of defining in a very few minutes. The 
children are drilled in the definitions as soon as they enter the school, and 
the definitions are repeated from week to week and from year to year, until 
the child has finished his primary-school education. 

In one of the higher classes each child was given a wooden geometrical 
form, and when the starting ~ or was given, instead of one child bobbing 
up and facing the teacher, two children sprang up, geometrical forms in hand, 
and faced each other. Then the following conversation ensued : 

The second child asked the first child: ‘* What have you in your hand?” 

First child: ‘I have an oblong.” 

Second child; ‘* Why do you say it is an oblong ?” 

First child: ‘‘ Because it has two long sides, two short sides, and four 
corners.” 

When this answer had been rapidly screamed, a rather gape triple 
motion, which was accomplished almost instantaneously, ensued. Atone and 
the same time the first child sat down, the second child wheeled around, and 
the third rose to his feet and turned so as to face the second pupil. By the 
time the first pupil had fallen into his seat, the second and the third pupils 
were already facing each other, and the third child was asking the second 
child, ‘‘ What have you in your hand ?” 

Second child: ‘I have a square.” 

Third child: ‘* Why do you say it is a square ?” 

Second child: ‘‘ Because it has four equal sides and four corners.” 

When this had been said the triple motion again took place, so that in the 
twinkling of an eye the third and fourth pupils were already staring each 
other in the face and beginning to talk. This process was also continued 
until each child in the class had recited, 

MECHANICAL WORK. 


A lesson in arithmetic that I attended was fully as machine-like as the 
other exercises. The children ran through rows of figures just as they had 
run through definitions. When they were told to add the twos, the first 
pupil rose to his feet and cried, ‘‘Two;” the second child rose and said, 
**Four;” the third child rose and said, ‘‘ Six,” etc. The expressions in this 
exercise being so short, no child remained during any perceptible period upon 
his feet ; so that the recitation consisted mainly of a bobbing up and down, 
and the class presented rather the appearance of a traveling pump-handle 
than of a large number of human beings. 

Even a good part of a lesson in music is devoted to drilling the children in 
definitions. I heard the pupils in one of the classes give at twenty-five 
music-definitions. In penmanship, the pupils learn by heart any number of 

i of writing, none of which is known to most of those who earn 
their livelihood with the pen. 

In reading, the word-method is followed, and the pupils are taught to read 
the number of words prescribed for the grade and no more, and they are 
taught to spell the words as they learn to read them. They are not en- 
couraged to acquire the ability to read new words, each new word being de- 
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velo before it is shown to the child, which means practically that the 
child is told what the word is before he is allowed to name it. But this 
method is typical of the New York primary schools. _I asked the principal 
whether the children in the highest grade were not able ‘to read new words 
without being told what they were. She answered in substance: ‘‘ How 
can they know what a word is when they have never seen it before? Could 
you recognize a thing that you had never before seen ?” 

In no single exercise is a child permitted to think. He is told just what to 
say, and he is drilled not only in what to say, but also in the manner in which 
he must say it. There is no doubt that the principal succeeds to the letter in 
putting the children through the work of the le, and the superintendents 
therefore see no reason why they should not criticise her most favorably. 

THE TYPICAL PRIMARY SCHOOL, 

The typical New York City primary school, although less barbarous and 
absurd than the one just described, is nevertheless a hard, unsympathetic, 
mechanical drudgery school, a school into which the light of science has not 
yet entered. Its characteristic feature lies in the severity of its discipline,'a 
discipline of enforced silence, immobility, and mental passivity. The differ- 
ence found in going from room to room and from school to school—I have 
seen many of them—is a differenee in degree only and not in kind. One 
teacher will allow her —_ to move their heads a little more freely than the 
standard, another will allow a little more freedom to the shoulder-joints, but 
less freedom in moving the head, and the third requires the children to keep 
their hands in their laps, instead of behind their backs. 

The character of the instruction is identical with that found wherever this 
false system of discipline prevails, being of that form which appeals to the 
memory alone. The aim of the teacher is simply to secure results by drilling 
the pupils in the facts prescribed for the grade. The public-school system of 
New York City affords, therefore, another example of how, under unwise 
management, a trained teacher may be reduced to the level of one who has 
had no training. Many a New York school-teacher has told me that the 
New York school gives her no opportunity to put her knowledge of psychology 
and pedagogy to practical use, and that soon after beginning to teach she 
felt the normal-school influence vanish. 

As the methods are unscientific, little can be gained by dilating upon them. 
Reading is taught by the combined word and spelling method ; that is, the 
child is taught to recognize a word at sight and to spell the word as soon as 
he is able to read it. Each new word is taught by the above-mentioned de- 
velopment method. As has been said, to develop a word before the child is 
allowed to read it means practically to tell the child the name of the new 
word. For example, if the teacher desires to develop the word ‘ boat,” she 
will say in substance: ‘‘ The other day I went down to the river and I saw 
something with a whole lot of people on it floating on the water.” She then 
writes the word boat upon the blackboard and asks the pupils, ‘‘ What do 
you think this word is?” One child will say, ‘‘Ship;” another will say, 
‘* Steamer ;” and a third will say, ‘‘ Boat.” Inthismanner the word ‘‘ Boat” 
is developed. Many teachers really believe that when the child thus reads 
the word ‘‘ boat” he has succeeded in finding it out by himself. The word 
“*dog” is developed by telling the children that it is something that says 
‘*bow-wow,” and the word ‘‘cow” by informing them that it is an animal 
with horns and says ‘‘ moo.” 

By the use of this method the child is actually prevented from exercising 
his reasoning faculties, and reading is converted into a pure and simple pro- 
cess of memorizing word forms. The results of the exclusive use of the 
combined word and spelling method I have always found to be very inferior. 
In New York City the primary reading is so r that the children are 
scarcely able to recognize new words at sight at the end of the second school 
year. Eventhe third-year reading is miserable. In many cities the children 
read better at the end of the second year than they do in New York at the 
end of the third. Indeed, I feel as if I could truthfully say that in Minne- 
— the pupils read as well at the end of the first year as they do in New 

ork at the end of the third, and this in spite of the fact that the Minne- 
apolis schools are charming and the pupils—even those from the poorest of 
hom verned by love and sympathy. In these schools many methods— 
the ee method, the sentence method, phonics, word-building, etc.—are 
used in teaching reading. 

In the lowest grade of many of the New York primary schools the reading 
is exceptionally dry. I visited such a grade and found seventy-five words 
written upon a portion of the blackboard. I learned that these seventy-five 
words were those that the pupils had been taught to read prior to the time of 
my visit, that each had been written upon the board as it was learned and 
retained there, and that the children were drilled daily both in reading and 
in spelling these words. I asked the principal, who had accompanied me to 
the class-room, whether the children ever read sentences. I was informed 
that the teacher occasionally formed sentences by pointing with her stick to 
various words among the seventy-five. Of course, sentences so read in no 
way retain the spirit of letting the child read a sentence because it is the unit 
of thought. here is indeed no difference between reading sentences by 
pointing to isolated words and mechanical reading of isolated words. 

I next asked the principal how the seventy-five words on the board had 
been selected. She told me that they were words found in the reading-book 
that the children would receive in the next higher grade. She said, further, 
that she selected from one hundred and twenty-five to one hundred and fifty 
words to be learned in this manner in the lowest grade, so that when the 
children took up the reading-book in the next class they should be able to 
read some of the words contained in it. _In the lowest grade, therefore, the 
children are not supposed to read thoughtfully, but simply to memorize a 
large number of word forms. Can instruction be made less scientific? _ 

hroughout the primary grades arithmetic is taught fully as unscientifi- 
cally as the reading. _It is mechanical and abstract from the very beginning. 
I have heard pupils add a column of ‘‘ ones” and ‘‘twos” thus: ‘One and 
one are two ;” ‘‘two and two are four ;” and so on. 

I now asked the principal whether arithmetic was ever taught by a con- 
crete method. 

‘‘ They will have concrete arithmetic work when they are a little further 
“<> their reading,” she replied. 

‘* Will you kindly inform me what there is between reading and concrete 
arithmetic ?” I asked. 

‘You see,” she answered, ‘‘ when the children can read the word ‘ oranges’ 
or ‘apples,’ the teacher writes the word ‘ oranges’ or ‘ ’ at the top of 
the column of figures, and then the pupils, instead of saying, ‘ One and two 
are three,’ ‘three and two are five,’ will say, ‘One orange and two oranges 
are three oranges,’ and ‘three oranges and two oranges are five oranges.’ 
In that way the work in arithmetic is made concrete.” 

Space will on gore me to cite further instances showing that the methods 
followed in the New York primary schools are unscientific. But before be- 
ginning the discussion of the general management of the schools, I beg to 
repeat that the work described as typical may be found in all but very excep- 
tional schools, the differences shown, not only in the discipline, but also in 
the methods, being differences in degree and not in kind. I have visited 
many of the New York primary schools, but have nt yet oound any excep- 
tional ones. 
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The School Room. 


Fes, 11.—LanGuace anv Doinc, 

Fes, 18.—EarTH AND SELF. 

Fes, 25.—NuMBERS, PEOPLE, AND THINGS, 
Marcu 4.—Primary Numser, Eruics. 


Pronouncing English. VIII. 


[Collected by HENRY A. Forp, A. M., Detroit, Mich., from 
“ The Orthoepist” and the “ Pronouncing Hand-book,” as fixed 
by the Century Dictionary. } 

Sac’charine. 

Sacrifice, verb (fiz or fis). Reversed for the noun. 

Salve (sav only). 

Samphire (fir or fur). 

Sandwich (wich only). 

Sapphire (fir or fur). 

Sarsenet or Sarcenet. 

Sardine (dén only). 

Satrap (sat’ or sa’). 

Saturnine (nin or nin). 

Satyr (sat or sa). 

Sauer kraut (sow). 

Sausage. 

Scallop (sk6l or skal). 

Scathe. Spelling also changed. 

Scenic (6 or é). 

Schedule (skedyool. In England, shedyool.) 

Schismat'ic only, noun and adjective. 

Scoff (6). 

Seamstress, sempstress (sém alone). 

Seance (saonse). 

Secretary (krét’). 

Seine (& or 6). Former preference reversed. 

Sé nile only. 

— sepulchre, noun and verb (both sép’). 
chral, 

Sequestration, sequestraétor. (sék or sék). 

Series (réz or ri-z). 
Sewer, a drain (st only). 
Shiek, shiekh (@ or &)). 
ShOne, sometimes shone. 
Sibylline (lin or lén). 
Sice (sis). 
Silhouette (siloét). 
Simultaneous (sim or si). 
Sir'rh only. 
Sky (i). One out of four previously authorized pronunciations. 
Sliver (I or I). Reversal. 
Sloth (6 or 6). So slothful. 
Sloven (sluv'n). 
Small'pox only. 
Sobriquet (5). 
Sociable, sociability (shea as one syllable). 
SOft, s6ften, etc. 

Soiree (swO'ra’). 

So'journ or sojourn’, noun and verb. Similarly sojourner. 
SOl, in music. 

Solder, (séd or sdl). 

Sdémbre, sdmbrous only. No longer an eccentric som, 
S66n or s66n. But sd6t or sddt. 

Soporif'ic. 

Sor'tie only, 

Sough (ou or uf; uf only, when meaning a channel or drain. 
Southerly, southern (siith). But southward or stithard. 
Souvenir (sov'-e-nér’). 

Spaniel (yel or el). 

Specialty, speciality (both spésh’al). 

Species (shéz only), 

Spermaceti (sét or sé). 

Splenet'ic or splen‘etic. 

Squalor (skw6l or squa). 

Squirrel (@ ori). No longer say skwérel. 

Stalwart only. 

Stanch, staunch, 

Staves (plural of stave; a, plural of staff)- 

Steelyard (€ ; colloquially, i). 

Stér'eoscope, ster’eotype. 

Stirrup (or stir). 

Stomacher (ker only): 

Stratég’ic only. 

Strychnin, strychnine. 

Stupendous. 

Sub’altern or subdl'tern. 

Subpoena (subpe’ or suppe’). 

Subsi dence or sub’sidence. 

Subtile (sut or sub). 

Succumb (kum’ only). 

Suffice (fis only). 


Former order reversed. 


Two syllables only. 


But sepul’- 


But soci-ality. 
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Suggest (siijest alone) 

Suicidal. 

Suite (sit or swét). 

Sultana (t&’ or ta’). 

Sumac, sumach (sh only). 

Supererog’atory. 

Superficies (fish-i-éz) 

Sur’named. 

Surtout (t66t’ t6d’) 

Survey’, noun; “ sometimes sur'vey.” 

Swath (§). 

Swingel (gl, “sometimes jecl’’). 

Syrup, sirup (sir). No longer “ colloquially sirup.” 


- 
A Series of Lessons. 
Suggested by a Poem. 


By ELLEN E, KENYON, 


Object.—To lead children to observe trees more closely. 


Monday.—The children were requested to observe all the pine- 
trees in a neighboring wood and to write a little composition 
about them, telling 1st, what shape they were; 2nd, whether 
their trunks and limbs were straight or crooked; 3d, whether they 
liked to grow toward the sky or to spread their branches widely 
to make a nice shade; 4th, whether they seemed proud and or- 
namental or humble and useful. 

Tuesday.—The compositions were received and discussed, and 
the class were requested to observe oak trees and similarly de- 
scribe them in a composition for the next day. 

Wednesday.—The pupils tried to express in chalk drawings 
their ideas of the branching of oak, then of pine trees. The 
teacher received the compositions and put them away. The at- 
tention of the class was directed to apple trees for that afternoon 
and another descriptive composition requested. 

Thursday.—The | ag exchanged compositions, spent five min- 
utes in silently reading them, and offered mutual comments, not 
upon spelling, etc., but upon the correctness of observation and 
statement. They were requested to collect pine needles, oak 
leaves, and apple leaves, and bring them to school next day. 

Friday—The leaves were compared, drawn, discussed, and 
severally described. The poem was put upon the board for a 
reading lesson. It was read and carefully discussed. During 
writing hour it was neatly copied into the exercise books. The 

class were requested to commit it for recitation next Monday. It 


was as follows : ; 
Three Trees: 


A RUSTIC BALLAD. 


The pine-tree grew in the its back. 
wood, It scattered its blossoms upon 
Tapering, straight, and the air, 
high ; It covered the ground with fruit- 
Stately and proud it stood, age fair. 
Black-green against the sky 


Crowded so close, it sought the And the apple-tree mur- 


blue, mured low : ; 
And ever upward it reached and “1 am neither straight nor 
grew. strong ; 
Crooked my back doth grow 
The oak tree stood in the With bearing my burdens 
field. long.” 


Beneath it dozed the herds ; 

It gave to the mower a shield, 

It gave a home to the birds. 

Sturdy and broad, it guarded 
the farms, 

With its brawny trunk and 


And it dropped its fruit as it 
dropped a tear, 

And reddened the ground with 
fragrant cheer. 


And the Lord of the harvest 


heard, 
Ea. And he said: “I have use 
“Oho!” laughed the sturdy for all ; 
oak ; For the bough that shelters a 
“ The life of the field for bird, 
me. For the beam that pillars a 
I weather the lightning-stroke; hall ; 
My branches are broadand And grow they tall, or grow 
free. they ill, 


Grow straight and slim in the 
wood if you will, 

Give me the sun and the wind- 
swept hill.” 


They grow but to wait their 
Master's will.” 


So a ship of the oak was sent 
Far over the ocean blue, 
And the pine was the mast 
that bent 
As over the waves it flew, 
And the ruddy fruit of the apple 
tree 
Was borne to a starving isle of 
the sea. 


The en grew by the 
wall, 
Ugly and crooked and 
black ; 
But it knew the gardener’s 


Cc , 
And the children rode on 
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“Now, hey,” said the pine, And tall and straight you 
“for the wood! will stand.” 
Come, live with the forest And he swung his boughs to a 


band. witching sound, 
Our comrades will do you And flung his cones like coins 
good, around. 


Now the farmer grows like the oak, 
And the townsman is proud and tall, 
And city and field are full of folk — 
But the Lord has need of all. 
And who will be like the apple-tree 
That fed the starving over the sea ? 


— Charles H. Crandall, in St. Nicholas. 


Nore.—Desultory observation is better than no observation. Schools that are 
pursuing well ordered courses of study in natural science may not feel like 
availing themselves of a suggestion like the above. But where no such work 
is attempted, there sometimes exists a teacher who would gladly develop for 
her children the love of nature with which they were born, and encourage them 
at least to keep their eyes open. To such teachers I trust this little series of les- 
sons will suggest much more than they contain of work in similar lines. The 
ethics to be got out of this particular series is better left to the poem—not 
talked into the children. 


> 


Vocabulary Development. II. 
Short Talks. 


By “ VERBUM.” 


These may be as informal as possible, and concerning things 
real or imaginary, near or remote, only so that they are suffi- 
ciently interesting to hold the attention of the children and “ad 
them to talk, Encourage their asking questions both about the 
subject under discussion and as to the use (and sometimes the 
derivation) of new or unfamiliar words. Keep them interested, 
but direct the channel of thought and watch the language used 
that the vocabulary development may be rightly assisted. 


EXAMPLES. 


Have a little talk about some child’s pet animal ; lead up to 
inquiries about its home, habits, uses, length of life; contrast it 
with some other animal in these respects ; compare it with some- 
thing else that is familiar to the children, but /e¢ them do all the 
talking possible. 

Suggest a balloon ride with one or two, and get them all to 
talk about what might be seen and felt, and what might happen. 
Taik about the construction of a balloon; its uses during some 
of the wars ; the perils of travel by this mode, etc. 

A talk about the best public building of the town will elicit 
great interest; its size; length of time it took to build; number 
of men employed; cost, use, material, and situation. This will 
open the way for talks upon famous buildings everywhere, and 
all the time new words and phrases will be developed, the vocab- 
ularies extended, and the children learning to “speak in public” 
—of itself a destderatum. 

Short talks may be made of incalculable value beyond the mere 
vocabulary development, as they open the fields of science, art, 
ethics, manners, literature, natural history, anything and every- 
thing serving as foundations ; and a little time may be very 
profitably used in this way at each session, near its close or (if the 
school has no recess) in the midst of it. Of course these “ talks ” 
presuppose preparation On the part of the teacher, who must 
have a definite object in view, some special thought, word, or 
phrase to be brought out by each particular one. There must be 
no “ miscellaneous firing.”” Shoot at a mark each time, so as not to 
waste ammunition. “Live topics” will suggest themselves to 
live teachers from time to time, and it is sometimes well to allow 


the pupils to select the thing about which the next talk may 
cluster. 
¥ 


The value of accuracy can hardly be overestimated, in the ord- 
inary business transactions of the dav; and the child who has had 
efficient training on this one point goes out into the world with 
an equipment that every business man will recognize, appreciate, 
and pay for. It is “ capital stock,” and commands salary. 

The routine of school work does much toward developing this 
quality, but more might be done. Accuracy of speech and of 
apprehension is so rare that the good J.G. Holland once said, 
“ There is nothing half so easy as ter ;”’ and accuracy of work 
is so rare that in an office where hundreds of letters are received 
daily but few are found correct as to date, address, subject-mat- 
ter, spelling, grammar, punctuation, etc.; remittances said to be 
enclosed are omitted, or if sent at all may vary widely from the 
amount stated as being “ herein.” 

Teach accuracy ; cultivate accuracy; put a premium upon it ; 
and, above all, Sractice it. 
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The Teaching of Drawing. IV. 


By HEMAN P. SMITH, Principal New York Normal Art 
School. 


As an introduction to the grammar course in drawing it will be 
appropriate to set forth the object to be accomplished, the mental 
power, the manual skill, and the accumulated knowledge which 
must result from the study of elementary art. 

It can easily be shown that all the divisions of the subject of 
drawing, if properly presented, train the student, mentally, morally, 
and physically : 

The student observes the object of study, a geometric type 
solid, an object based upon some type solid, an illustration of his- 
toric ornament, a botanical specimen, or any other object ; his at- 
tention is fixed or concentrated upon this object; he perceives 
truths and reflects ; he next makes an effort to express the knowl- 
edge obtained, or draws. If this expression is imperfect, he 
studies the object again; he judges, compares, discriminates, or 
gets more knowledge, directly from the object ; his next expression 
is an improvement upon the first. 

This improvement has necessitated a greater concentration of 
his perceptive faculties, and a more definite control of the hand. 
Every effort of self-control in the study of the object, every effort 
of concentrating the mental faculties to gain original knowledge, 
strengthens the student for the next effort. Every observa- 
tion of a truth accompanied by a simple, sincere expression of 
the truth, as seen or known, enables the student to be a better 
master of himself morally—helps him to be willing to search out 
truths, or earn the coveted knowledge. The various activities pur- 
sued in the study of this subject help the student to form correct 
habits of study. A knowledge of the difficulties to be overcome. 
the patience and perseverance necessary to overcome them, pro- 
motes a feeling of respect for the workman, who should always be 
best known by his works. 

The silent influence for good, the moral elevation resulting from 
a proper study of art, and a right pursuance of even one of its 
branches, drawing, can scarcely be over-estimated. Elements of 
beauty and harmony, in its full sense, are to be found in the 
simplest objects in nature, abound in every recognized object of 
art. The student soon grows to be in sympathy with his sur- 
roundings; if these could always be of the proper nature, his 
zsthetic culture would be insured, without need of any forced 
teaching. 

In order that a clear idea of the breadth of this subject may be 
presented to you, I make the following division, and a partial 
analysis of each:—Geometric Drawing, embracing geometry, 
working drawing, and developments; Decorative Drawing, em- 
bracing color, historic ornament, botanical drawing, and design ; 
Pictorial Drawing, embracing model and object drawing. 

You will best appreciate the essential relation of each division 
to all the others, after you have faithfully followed my setting 
forth of the subjects with their technical detail,—but at present 
these relations may be stated, with a few illustrations, as follows : 
Geometric drawing is the basis of all other drawing ; a knowledge 
of geometry being necessary in architectural drawing and building 
construction, in machine drawing and projections. The geometric 
plane figures are necessary constructions or plans for designs, 
the setting off of which requires a knowledge of geometry. A 
definite knowledge of geometric type solids with their details of 
faces, edges, and angles helps to make model and object drawing 
more intelligent, for, in this study, appearances of faces of objects 
are to be compared with the actual shapes of these faces. 

To the designer, the architect, and machine draftsman, decora- 
tive drawing is of next importance, and should therefore follow 
geometric drawing ; for, after the construction is completed, the 
decoration may be added to enrich the object, enhance its value, 
and satisfy the beholder by its completeness. 

In considering the subject of drawing from the teacher’s stand- 
point; in view of all the requirements necessary to carry on the 
study successfully in the elementary schools, we cannot lay too 
much stress upon the importance of a /ogécal plan of study, with 
methods based upon psychological principles to guide even the 
teacher of experience. Toinsure that all study is from the object, 
that the student be obliged to do his own thinking, that he does 
not spend his time in unprofitable copying, a large variety of ob- 
jects for study should be furnished by the course. In addition to 
the objects for study, the course should provide abundant illustra- 
tions of recognized beauty, exemplifying the principles taught. 

To secure drawing full of freedom and character, it is necessary 
that blank pages be used by the student, and no guide points be 
given him; the latter being only stumbling blocks to him, in his 
mastery of the art of drawing. 

The same educational principles underlying the proper develop- 
ment of all other subjects taught in elementary schools, underlie 
this ; and the teacher who has an earnest purpose to do intelligent 
teaching will find much useful help in the following lessons in 
drawing for grammar grades. 

Before commencing the first lessons proper of this grade, it'will 
be well for the teacher to get an estimate of the children’s knowl- ° 
edge of geometric type solids, and to facilitate this we give below 
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A General View of the Study of Form, which is the basis of the 
work : 


GENERAL REVIEW OF THE STUDY OF FORM. 
A.—SOLIDs. 


1. Curvilinear 


Sphere. 
Spheroids. 
Ovoid. 


Flat. 
Long. 


" Hemisphere. 
Cylinder. 
Half-cylinder. 
Circular Plinth. 

| Cone. 


( Cube, 

| Prisms - - 
Square Plinth. 
{ 


2. Mixtlinear 


j Triangular. 
3. Rectilinear ( Square. 
Square Pyramid. 


B.—GEOMETRIC FIGURES. Represent plane faces. 
{ Circumference. 
Arc. 
) ; Center—foci. 
\ | Diameter. 
| Axis. 
Radius. 


( Circle. 
1, Curvilinear < Ellipse. 
Oval. 


a sa. = =f Semicircle. 
2. Mixtilinear ) Quadrant. 
( Base 
’ Triangles, - - - - < Altitude. 
Scalene (right angled), ( Apex. 
Isosceles, 
Equilateral. » 
| Quadrangles, - - - 
Square, 
Oblong, 
Rhombus, 
Rhomboid. 


§ Diagonal. 


3. Rectilinear 1 Diameter. 





C.—LINES. Represent outlines or edges. 


Circular. 
‘ Curved. - - 4 Elliptical. 


- Lines. 1 Straight. | Oval. 


Horizontal. 
Vertical 
Oblique. 
§ Parallel. ( Right=perpendicular. 
{ At an angle. ’ | Acute. 
? Obtuse. 


. Direction. ) 


. Relation. 
Oblique. 


D.—POINTS. 


In this review, the students should make freehand drawings of 
views or planes of geometric solids, and free drawings of their ap- 
lications (that is, drawings of objects based upon the geometric 
plane figures). Some of these are suggested in the following 
plate :—The square plane having been first observed and drawn, 
its application in an object based upon the square (a square en- 
velope) may be next drawn. See B. and B’. The geometric 
triangular plane having been first studied from the model, then 
drawn freehand ; its application in an object based upon the tri- 
angle (a triangular reel) may be next drawn. See A and A’. 


a 


4 


Represent corners ; mark positions. 



































a 





my 


We next proceed to the subject of geometric drawing. This 
teaches correct measurement, the proper use of the point, the use 
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of pencil, compasses, 
and ruler. A knowl- 
edge of geometric 
drawning is espe- 
cially necessary to 
the machinist, arch- 
itect, civil and me- 
chanical engineer, 
and designer. It 
includes the study of 
geometry, working 
drawings, and devel- 
opments. 

Owing to the limi- 
ted space and time 
allotted to this en- 
tire course of les- 
sons, I shall only be 
able to lay out the 
plan for work, referring for each lesson, and illustrated exercises 
of the same, to the latest course published, White’s New Course in 
Art Instruction.* 


=— 



































The following general suggestions are important :— 

Before attempting the work in the drawing books, draw each 
exercise On practice paper, so that mistakes and corrections may 
be avoided and nicety of execution in the final work be insured. 
All geometric drawing must be neat and exact. 


ia 
Blackboard Illustrative Sketching. VI. 


By W. BERTHA HINTZ, New York Normal Art School, New 
York City. 

The cylinder, and the practical application of the principles 
underlying the correct drawing of the cylinder to other objects 
of a similar shape. 

Fig. 1. Study a cylinder of good proportions—one of a two 
inch diameter and four inch axis will be sufficiently large; if one 
larger can be conveniently obtained, it will be better for black- 
board illustration, as the drawing may then be made the size of 
the object. If the object is small the drawing must be on a 
larger scale in order to give an opportunity for exercise in line 
drawing. The illustration shows a view of the cylinder in an ~« 
right position, standing on its end. In this position the upright 
contour is represented by two vertical lines, the circular upper end 
is foreshortened, appearing like an ellipse; the lower end is in- 
visible; the curve of the lower end is deeper than that of the 
upper. The degree of curvature of the ends should be studied 
from the object. Figures 2 and 3 show two methods of studying 
the cylinder ; both are good. The second (Fig. 3) is simple and 
therefore better for blackboard sketching. Both processes are de- 
scribed in the following :— 

Fig. 2. Determine the height of the cylinder. Draw a line to 
represent this height or the axis of the cylinder. Compare the 
width with the height. Draw a horizontal line of the proportion- 
ate length. Inthe sketch the ellipse is drawn on its two diame- 
ters. For this purpose the foreshortened upper end view is 
studied : (a) the horizontal diameter ; (6) the horizontal diameter 
bisected ; (c) the short or vertical diameter drawn at right angles to 
the long diameter ; (@) its length accurately marked ; (¢) the ellipse 
drawn through the four extremities of the two diameters. 

The same process of study must be gone through with for the 
lower end, and, by variously experimenting, it will be found that 
this end appears a little wider than the upper. It will be found 
necessary tosee this change in the appearance of the lower end in 
other ways. The simplest illustration for study is a circle of four 
inch diameter, cut from cardboard, or stiff paper, which can be 
held in such positions that the degrees of foreshortening, accord- 
ing to distances removed from the observer, may be easily seen. 

After the lower end has been studied the near or visible out- 
line need only be drawn. The two upright contours are repre- 
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sented by vertical lines tangential to the ends of the ellipses. 

The construction, or working lines, are erased (that is, the long 
and short diameters and the vertical axis), and the drawing is 
completed and perfected as much as possible. 

Fig. 3. In this process the proportions of the object are first 
studied, and an oblong heed ae. its full height and width drawn. 
Across the upper end of this oblong a horizontal line is drawn to 
limit the apparent width of the upper end of the cylinder. The 
ellipse representing this end is drawn tangential to the sides of the 
oblong. The visible outline of the lower end is drawn tangential 
to the straight line. The upright contours are already repre- 
sented by the oblong. 

For all practical purposes of illustration this method is suffi- 
cient, and more in keeping with our free execution than that of 
Fig. 2. Students may practice both, however. 

Fig. 4. Objects shaped like cylinders.—A tree trunk, Take 
for a model any broken branch of a tree, of a convenient size. 
This will give suggestions for lines to represent the character of 
the bark and other accidental roughness. If, however, the student 
can find a stump and sketch it in its environments, it would be 
better. In the sketch all contours are softly broken, and indefi- 
nite, in part. The hollow stump is of most importance and is 
therefore more emphatically marked. The log showing its end 
has its strongest marks in the outline of the bark. The distant 
tree trunks should be sketched evenly gray and somewhat flat, so 
that they have the appearance of being distant. The grasses, 
rock, fern, and weeds may be drawn rather sharply, and even more 
emphatically than in the illustration, because they are in the fore- 
ground, 

Fig. 5. Cora/.—Sketch the general direction of the coral branch, 
from the specimen. Study the position of the various cups, and 
exercise some care in drawing these, radiating from a central 
axis. The cups are cylindrical, the end views showing the septa 
(or division walls) are circular, and are therefore, in the drawing, 
elliptical. 

Other specimens of coral will afford good examples for study. 

Fig. 6. The Light-House.—This is not a perfectly cylindrical 
object, but sufficiently so to be included. A tower would 
equally good. Sketch the left and right contours of the light- 
house. Mark the stones in broken lines, curving slightly up- 
wards, because most of its architecture is above the level of the 
eye. Draw the horizontal lines, representing the outlines of the 
various points of land, extending into the sea; the more distant 
ones very faintly. The few dots and touches near the horizon are 
ships or sails. The trees on the bank back of the light-house, 
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are represented by light, curved, broken lines. The rocky bank 
in the foreground should be drawn in well defined lines, broken, 
but definite. The two little houses are far enough removed from us 
and near enough to the horizon to require no marked perspective. 

Fig. 7. The Sea Anemone.—The body of this little animal is 
cylindrical. The view of the top (mouth and crown of tentacles) 
is circular ; appearing therefore in the drawing elliptical. It has 
a somewhat extended base or foot with which it is attached to the 
rock. The longitudinal lines mark the divisions of the body cav- 
ity within. The drawing of the parts should be as follows :—(a) 
The cylindrical body ; (4) the outline of the base; (c) the view of 
the top, with the mouth and the crown .of tentacles. (The draw- 
ing of the latter need not be copied accurately,as they are movable 
and would never be twice in the same position) ; (d) the rocky 
base on which it rests. y 

The other illustrations all suggest objects for the study of prin- 
ciples of drawing illustrated by the cylinder. They are all freely 
and easily handled and do not require minute detail. 

Do not weary of making many, many attempts before arriving 
at the desired result. 

Draw some of the objects that it would profit you to be able to 
draw from memory, several times, until the forms are memorized. 

Occasionally review the preceding lessons, to make sure that 
you are improving. 

Make collections of good illustrations of this lesson from cata- 
logues and other illustrated magazines. 

Make pictures of the imagination relative to lessons studied. 

If you have followed these lessons and practiced conscientiously, 
I would like you to form a class for Blackboard Illustrative Draw- 
ing, and try to direct beginners. This will necessitate a careful 
review of the lessons, will strengthen your own work, and help 
awaken an interest in the subject. 

Begin to record your drawings on blackboard paper, and pre- 
serve them for future use. 

¥ 


One of my older pupils made a “ Barker’s Mill,” in this way . 
He took a clay pipe and beveled off the end of the stem with a 
file. He then closed the aperture with — wax and drilled a 
small lateral hole in the stem, about oneinchfromtheend. Then 
he suspended the pipe by means of a thread attached to the bowl 
with sealing wax. Then water was carefully dropped into the 
bowl. The liquid will flow out through the lateral aperture, and 
the apparatus will revolve in a direction opposite that z . wy 
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Live Lessons in Writing. 


From Class-Work of LYMAN D, SMITH, Hartford, Conn., 
Author of Appletons’ Penmanship and Appletons’ New Manual 
of Penmanship for Dept. Teachers. 


LESSON GIVEN IN AN INTERMEDIATE GRADE, 


Preliminary Talk about the Letters.—Open your books, chil- 
dren, and study your model letters a few minutes. What new 
letters come up for drill in this lesson? Carrie : “Small 4 and 4.” 
To what family do these two letters belong? “To the upper 
loop family.” How do these two letters differ from the 7 and 6 
that you had in a previous lesson? Andy: “In the 4 and & the 
first downward line is brought right down to baseline, whilst in 
Zand é a little room was given to the turn—the first down-stroke 
blending into this turn just before the base-line was reached.” 
A good answer, Andy. Who can tell how to complete the 4 
after the “ whip-lash ” loop has been made ? Louis: “ You add 
the last part of small #, or the combined wave joining it to the 
loop part in a sharp point.” That is right. Then you would say 
the small 4 has how many parts or syllables? “Two, the upper 
loop and wave form.” (At this point small # is written on the 
board and the loop of 4 written over it, letting the down-stroke 
run down and blend into the first down-stroke of #. This fixes 
in the pupils’ minds the idea of a point at base and also the cor- 
rect width of the letter which is the same as that of small 7.) 

Who can tell me in what respect small 4 differs from small 4 ? 
Jack: “The small 4 is narrower between the two main lines 
than 4, and has a tiny, oval-shaped loop.” Where is this loop 
made, under or over the head-line? “It is partly above and 
partly below, and nearly level.” 

Quickly drawing, free-hand, four horizontal lines, two inches 
apart, three to five feet long, I write these two letters in the 
— thus: (Fig. 1) and call for volunteers to write at the 
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Fig. 1. 


What is the general rule, pupils, for making good loops? Lena: 
“To go up with a curve, come down with astraight line.” That 
is right. Now look out, Joe, and follow the rule, and also remem- 
ber about aiming at dot 6 until head-line is reached, then to swing 
up to main slant. Joe stands well back from the board, arm ex- 
tended, while the pupils eagerly watch. Ata signal from the 
teacher, the pupils say, “ Ready,” “ write,” and Joe writes to their 
count—“ 1, 2, 3, 4. 1.” Who can tell where Joe’s letter isn’t 
quite right? Otis: ‘‘ The loop part isn’t quite right, because he 
didn’t swing up the up-stroke enough after reaching the head- 
line. The last part of his letter is good.” Try again, Joe, and 
make the & this time. At a signal, the class say, “ Ready,” 
“write,” and Joe writes to the count, “I, 2, 3, 4, 5,1.” That's 
a much better loop, Joe, but is the letter altogether pleasing ? 

Joe: “ No; I made my third stroke straight and the letter looks 
too wide between the two main lines.” Who can tell why the 
letter is too wide at this point? David: “ He made it too wide 
because the under side of the little loop wasn’t carried to the left 
enough ; then the third line didn’t go up close enough to the 
long down-stroke; that helps make the letter look too wide.” 
That was well said, David: You are a good critic. Will you 
try again, Joe, or shall I select another pupil? “I will try again,” 
says Joe, and the class count for him as before while he makes 
his third letter. How is that, pupils? “ Very nice,” comes from 
a chorus of voices. I agree with you. Joe made the loop right, 
and let the third line hug close to the long down-stroke as he 
went up; carried the under side of the tiny loop well urder, so 
as to get the letter narrower than / at this point, giving it a 
trim and sprightly look that his first 4 doesn’t have. Now you 
understand how these two letters ought to be made, just as well 
asI do. Let us have a short movement drill now, and get our 
arms and fingers limbered up, so that we can write any word in 
the copy-book without hitching along and raising the pen. When 
you go into one of our insurance offices, a store, or business 
house, you will be asked to write rapidly, and at same time pre- 
serve the form of your letters, or individualize them, making d 
look like d not ct; making m look like m, not 2”, etc. 

ae” 
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Fig. 2. 

Slips of paper 5 by 8 inches are ready, and the class practice 
the following drills ten minutes, to a lively stroke of the 
metronome or a count, or to music, if a piano is handy, using the 
music shown in i Manual of Penmanship, especially 
selected for such drills. (Fig. 2.) 
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To execute these drills, the pen must be held very lightly, the 
fingers well back from the pen point, wrist level, and arm Aard/, 
touching the desk. To secure these points is the reasun for the 
drill, Although the pupils will not succeed at first, it is the 
right thing todo. A certain command of hand is gained by the 
practice that gives them confidence in handling the pen, and re- 
acts - their general writing, giving it smoothness and delicacy of 
touch, 

If found too difficult, omit the lateral sweeps for a while, mak- 
ing the letters in groups of six to eight without raising the pen. 
These long sweeps, however, help to get the hand in motion and 
it is always desirable to make them, as they afford practice (Fig. 
3) in lateral motion so much needed by pupils. 


: ais 


al 








Fig. 3. 


Select words embracing the loops, and let them be written in 
the four-line staff. 

The movement in these drills is properly termed the “com- 
bined” movement, there being the long lateral motion that carries 
the hand steadily along, whilst the fingers are in action shaping 
the letters, making lateral and finger movement, or combined 
movement. A few theorists, not usually conversant with the 
capacity of public school children, will argue that the rolling, 
muscular movement is the better one for these loops. Try it 
yourself and see if you can get — loops by this muscular, 
rotary motion. Only the most skilled penman can use this mus- 
cular movement in these letters. (Fig. 4.) 





yu 





Fig. 4. 


Write the exercise crosswise on the slips ; cross-write, or write 
in two directions on one side, then turn the sheet (first using the 
blotter) and write the other side. All this will take fifteen min- 
utes perhaps. The sheet written will not look very handsome, 
but the pupils will have become acquainted with these letters, and 
their copy-book work, or Movement-book work will look much 
better and smoother for having had the drill. Keep up this drill, 





melon 





Fig. 5. 


or any one similar, ten minutes every day, and your pupils will ere 
long execute equal to the cuts shown, and their work will be as 
different from that where pupils never have such drills, as the 
gait of a dray horse is different from that of a Nancy Hanks. 


(Fig. 5.) 


“Busy Work” for Grammar Pupils. 


There is less demand in grammar than in primary grades for 
suggestions as to silent occupations, for the same reason that 
makes it possible to do better justice to large classes in the gram- 
mar department—for the reason that there is more that the pupils 
can do without close direction. Theycan “study by themselves,” 
know enough when they come to a difficulty to ask a question, 
have many regular forms of silent occupation at command, are 
better equipped in every way for self-direction. 

Yet, is there not an unnecessary monotony about the work a 
grammar teacher gives one division while engaged with another ? 
An occasional variety might be introduced in the shape of a pro- 
blem from practical every-day life, to be thought out and its 
solution stated in writing. For example: 

Look at the window, boys. Suppose the sash cord should 
break, and I should ask one of you to put in another. How 
would you do it? Think it out and tell me in writing while I 
am busy with the other division. Make the directions very clear, 
so that I could do it myself if necessary. 


¥ 


“| have taken either THE JOURNAL or THE INSTITUTE ever 
since I began teaching. * * * Your pees have encouraged 
me to do better work, and to aim at a higher goal.” 

Dundee, N. Y. Miss ADA FIsH, 
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Supplementary. 





Pictures from the Life of Washington. 


A SERIES OF TABLEAUX, ETC., FOR FEBRUARY 22, 
By the Author of “ Preston Papers.” 


Only general suggestions are made, much being left to the in- 
dividuality and invention of each teacher using these “ illustra- 
tions.” The accompanying cuts will give an idea of the general 
style of dress, which can be more or less elaborated, according to 
circumstances. 

Stage settings, bunting, Revolutionary relics, and old-time 
furniture needed to assist in bringing out the details of some of 
the “ pictures” can usually be borrowed, by making a school- 
room request for a loan of certain articles, asking any of the pupils 
who can look up any one of them to report within a given time, that 
the collection may be made in season for ome complete rehearsal. 

First of all, decide upon how many and which “ pictures” can 
be presented upon the platform, with the material and “ charac- 
ters” that are accessible. 

Second, assign the “ parts,” choosing for the reader or speaker 
(who stands before the curtain, while the “ changes” are being 
made on the platform behind it) for each selection or speech, from 
among those best qualified for that part. Amy ome can pose ina 
tableau, under good management—but the readers and orators of 
the occasion should be those who are equal to it. These may 
appear in old-time costume, if desired. 

Third.—A good “ stage manager ” is absolutely indispensable, 
who, with assistants, will attend in full to the details, leaving the 
teacher entirely free to see to things in general. One of the older 
pupils is generally willing to undertake this, and it is better not 
to go outside for help if possible to avoid it. Make it a “‘ school 
entertainment,” with parents, patrons, and trustees for guests and 
audience, for obvious reasons. The “stage manager” must 
know the program thoroughly ; waz is to be produced, and how 
and when; wéo is to take a part, which and where; what article 
is needed for each “ change ” on the platform, and its exact loca- 
tion—also, precisely how it is to be arranged guzckly and guzetly, 
that the speaker outside the curtain may not be embarrassed, nor 
the attention of the audience diverted. 

Fourth, a complete rehearsal is necessary—and is better if only 
given the day before the entertainment; although “ part ” rehear- 
sals must have been so thorough as to render this almost super- 
fluous—for instance, at this time there must be no new drill or 
posing, no mechanical effects added that are. at all likely to dis- 
turb the relative places of the “figures.” The attendants must 
be familiar with the time and signals for changes, and for rise and 
fall of the curtain. 

The accessories of dress are easily arranged, those for the boys 
being three-cornered hats, wigs, (white, powdered, tied, etc.), 
canes, snuff-boxes, knee pants, long stockings, lowshoes with big 
buckles, “ frilled” shirt fronts, etc. ‘ Swallow tails ” of the most 
approved cut can be improvised from ordinary frock or Prince 
Albert coats ; and others may be turned back and faced over the 
breast with buff. Showy waistcoats may be made from ordinary 
cretonne, and the shoe-buckles can be cut from pasteboard and 
covered with silver or gilt paper. 

The dresses for the girls should be plain, rather full skirts, with 
some court-train overdresses ; lownecked, round bodices ; sleeves 
short, plain, finish with deep lace ruffles; high-heeled slippers with 
big bows or buckles, antique fans, snuff-boxes, workbags, neck- 
laces, caps, earrings (which may be fastened by a stout thread 
around the ear), etc. Hair a /a Pompadour and powdered. 

Teachers can perhaps supply their own data for the “literary 
execution” of the program, though possiply some hints given 
below may be helpful; also dates of some of the most important 
events in Washington’s life. 

The following scenes are suggested for tableaux : 

. The familiar “ Hatchet” story. 

. Washington training his playfellows when at school. 
. Entreated by his mother not to enter the navy. 

. His first visit to Mrs. Custis. 

. The Stamp Act. 

Our Magna Charta. (July 4, 1776.) 

. Farewell Address to his Officers. 

. Triumphal March—scene at Trenton. 

. Receiving the Oath of Office. 

. Washington and Family at Home. 


To BE READ OR RECITED BEFORE THE CURTAIN. 


CO SONOS WN 


Pale is the February sky, 

And brief the mid-day’s sunny hours ; 
The wind-swept forest seems to sigh 

For the sweet time of leaves and flowers. 


Yet has no month a prouder day, 
Not even when the Summer broods 
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O’er meadows in their fresh array, 
Or Autumn tints the glowing woods. 


For this chill season now again 
Brings, in its annual round, the morn 
When, greatest of the sons of men, 
Our glorious Washington was born ! 


* * * * * * 


Amid the wreck of thrones, shall live 
Unmarred, undimmed, our hero’s fame ; 
And years succeeding years, shall give 
Increase of honors to his name. —Bryant. 


“ The Little Hatchet Story,” Elocutionists’ Annual, No. 6, 
p. 163, may be read, in addition to the above selection, if time 
admits, and is specially desirable where a humorous turn is de- 
sired to be given. 


(Scenes First and Second may follow.) 
THE CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON. 


“George Washington may justly be pronounced one of the 
greatest men whom the world has produced. Greater soldiers, 
more intellectual statesmen and profounder sages have doubtless 
existed in the history of the English race—perhaps in our own 
country—but not one who to great excellence in each of these 
fields has added such exalted integrity, such unaffected piety, 
such unsullied purity of soul, and such wondrous control of his 
own spirit. * * * That one grand, rounded life, full-orbed 
with intellectual and moral glory, is worth, as the product of 
Christianity, more than all the dogmas of all the teachers. * * * 
He was a blessing to the whole human race, no less than to his 
own countrymen—to the many millions who celebrate the day of 
his birth.” —ZEBULON B. VANCE. 


(Scene Third.) 
FIRST VISIT TO MRS. CUSTIS. 


Tableau—Scene—Sitting room; window in the background ; 
table in center; children—one boy and a little girl—on floor in 
front of the mother, who is in the act of rising to greet the young 
officer, standing near table, hat in left hand, sword at his side. 


(Scene Fourth.) 


The speech, by James Otis, against the “Stamp Act,” fully illus- 
trates the feeling prevalent against it : “‘ England may as weil dam 
up the waters of the Nile with bulrushes as to fetter the step of 
freedom, proud, and firm in this youthful land. Arbitrary prin- 
ciples, like those against which we now contend, have cost one 
king of England his life—another his crown—and they may yet 
cost a third his most flourishing colonies. 

“We aretwo millions, one-fifth fighting men. We call no man, 
Master ! 

“Some have sneeringly asked: ‘ Are the Americans zoo poor to 
pay afew pounds on stamped paper?’ o/ America, thanks 
to God and herself, is rich. But the right to take ten pounds 
implies the right to take a thousand. . . . . 

“Others, in sentimental style, talk of the immense debt of graz- 
itude which we owe to England. And what is the amount of 
this debt. * * * We plunged into the wave, with the great 
charter of freedom in our teeth, because the fagot and the torch 
were behind us. We owe xothing to the kind succor of the 
Mother Country—Tyranny drove us from her, to the pelting 
storms which invigorated our helpless infancy.” 

The Act was passed by the British Parliament, March 22, 1765 
—but was the occasion of so much excitement, overt resistance, 
and such violent protests, that it was repealed the following year, 
and a little later a “ Bill of Indemnity ” was passed for the bene- 
fit of those who had incurred its penalties. 


(Scene Fifth.) 


As indicative of the spirit of the times in which Washington 
lived, the following extract from Webster's “ Supposed Speech of 
John Adams on the Declaration of Independence” may be an 
illustration : 

“ Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, 1 give my hand 
and my heart to this vote. It is true, indeed, that in the begin- 
ning we aimed not at independence. But there’s a Divinity that 
shapes our ends. The injustice of England has driven us to 
arms; and, blinded to her own interest, for our good, she has ob- 
stinately persisted, till Independence is now within our grasp. We 
have but to reach forth to it and it is ours. Why, then, should 
we defer the Declaration? * * * If we postpone indepen- 
dence, do we mean to carry onor give up the war? Do we 
mean to submit, and consent that we ourselves shall be ground to 
powder, and our country and its rights trodden down in the dust ? 
1 know we do not mean to submit. We never shall submit. * 

* * The war must goon. We must fight it through. And 
if the war must go on, why put off longer the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? That mgasure will strengthen us. It will give us 
character abroad. * * * Sir, the Declaration will inspire the 
people with increased courage. Read this Declaration at the 
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head of the army ; every sword will be drawn from its scabbard, 
and the solemn vow uttered to maintain it or to perish on the bed 
of honor. Publish it from the pulpit ; religion will approve it and 
the love of religious liberty will cling round it, resolved to stand 
or fall with it. Send it to the public halis; proclaim it there; let 
them hear it who first heard the roar of America’s cannon; let 
them see it who saw their brothers and their sons fall on the field 
of Bunker Hill, and in the streets of Lexington and Concord, and 
the very walls will cry out in its support. 

“Sir, before God, I believe the hour is come. My judgment 
approves this measure and my whole heart is in it. All that I 
have and all that I am, and all that I hope in this life, 1 am now 
here ready to stake upon it—and I leave off as 1 begun—that, live 
or die, survive or perish, I am for the Declaration, It is my living 
sentiment, and, by the blessing of God it shall be my dying senti- 
ment—independence zow ; and INDEPENDENCE FOREVER.” 

(Scene S:xth.) 

“ Independence Bell,” Elocutzonzsts’ Annual, No. 1, p. $7, may 
also be given, or the following quotation from Thomas Buchanan 
Reed : 

“ Then from his patriot tongue of flame 
The startling words for Freedom came. 
The stirring sentences he spake 
Compelled the heart to glow or quake. 
And rising on the theme’s broad wing, 
And grasping in his nervous hand, 
The imaginary battle brand, 
In face of death he dared to fling 
Defiance to a tyrant king.” 

FAREWELL ADDRESS TO HIS OFFICERS. 


This took place March 15, 1783. In the midst of his reading 
—for he addressed his officers by aid of a manuscript—Washing- 
ton made a short pause, took out his spectacles, and begged the 
indulgence of the audience while he adjusted them, at the same 
time observing : 

“Gentlemen, I have grown gray in your service, and now find 
that I am growing blind.” 

An eye-witness speaks of the act as being “ so natural, so un- 
affected, as to render it superior to the most studied oratory! It 
found its way to every heart, and you could see sensibility moisten 
every eye!” 

(Scene Seventh.) 
SCENE AT TRENTON. 


After his election, Washington’s progress toward New York 
City was one continued ovation, At Trenton, a procession of 
young girls, clad in white, met him, presenting him with bouquets 
and baskets of flowers, also strewing them in his path. Of this 
event Eliza Cook beautifully sings (contrasting our “conquering 
hero” with those of other lands): 


“No car of triumph bore him through a city filled with grief ; 
No groaning captives at the wheels proclaimed him victor-chief. 
He broke the gyves of slavery with a strong and high disdain 
But cast no scepter from the links when he had rent the chain. 
He saved his land, but did not lay his soldier trappings down 
To change them for a regal vest and don a kingly crown. 
Fame was too earnest in her joy, too proud of such a son, 
To let a robe and title mask her Washington.” 

(Scene Ezghth,) 


Extract from poem by Whittier, read at New York’s Centen- 
nial in 1889, at the dedication of the Washington Arch, 
WASHINGTON’S VOw. 
* * * * * * 


How felt the land in every part 

The strong throb of a nation’s heart, 
As its great leader gave, with reverent awe, 
His pledge to Union, Liberty, and Law! 


That pledge the heavens above him heard, 
That vow the sleep of centuries stirred. 
In world-wide wonder listening peoples bent 
Their gaze on Freedom’s great experiment. 

*~ * * * ~ * 
Thank God! the people’s choice was just ! 
The one man equal to his trust. 

Wise beyond lore, and without weakness good, 
Calm in the strength of flawless rectitude. 

* * * * * os 
Our First and Best—his ashes lie 
Beneath his own Virginian sky. 

Forgive, forget, oh! true and just and brave, 
The storm that swept above thy sacred grave! 

* * * * * x 
Then let the sovereign millions, where 
Our banner floats in sun and arr, 

From the warm palm-lands to Alaska’s cold, 
Repeat with us the pledge, a ceggury old! 
(Scenes Ninth and Tenth,) 
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Patriotic Thoughts. 


(To be used as memory gems on Washington's birthday. 


How shall I serve my fathers’ land ? 
There are no battles to be won, 
No deeds that heroes might have done. 
No lives to give at her command. 


Nay, none of these—but lives to live, 
Within, of gentle soul and pure, 
Without, deal and courage sure, 

For all the best that life can give. 


And then to crown the finished span, 
To honor country and her dead, 
-’Twere meed enough that it be said 
He lived a true American. 


—M. A. De Wolfe Howe, Jr. 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land ? 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well,— 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentered all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 

— Walter Scott. 

Land of the forest and the rock, 
Of dark blue lake and mighty river, 
©f mountains reared aloft to mock ; 

My own green land forever! 

O never may a son of thine, 
Where’er his wandering steps incline, 
Forget the skies which bent above 
His childhood like a dream of love. 

— Whittier. 


> 


Programs for Longfellow Celebrations. 


(The following programs give some idea of what has been done in the way 
of arranging material for celebrating the birthday of the favorite American 
poet.) 


A LONGFELLOW AFTERNOON, 
(Riverside High School.) 


. Music, “ The Celia Schottische,” High School Orchestra, 
. Remarks by the Conductor. 

. Presentation of Picture to School. 

Essay, “ Early Life of Longfellow.” 

Song, “‘ The Bridge.” 

Poem, “‘ My Lost Youth.” 

. Poem, “ Footsteps of Angels.” 

. Essay, “ Life of Longfellow at Harvard.” 

. “ The Psalm of Life.” 

. “ Pegasus in Pound.” 

. Poem, “ Children’s Hour.” 

. Poem, “ The Wooing.” 

. Song, “ The Arrow and the Song.” 

. Selection from “ Morituri Salutamus.” 

. Poem, “ Mad River.” 

. Song, “ A Gleam of Sunshine.” 

. Essay, “ Later Years of Longfellow’s Life.” 
. Poem, “ Resignation,” 

. Song, “ The Boy and the Brook,” 


© ON AWFY nv 


A LONGFELLOW EVENING. 
(Nanticoke High School.) 

. Music. 
Short Biographical Sketch. 
. Recitation, “‘ The Old Clock on the Stairs.” 
Reading, “‘ The Launching of the Ship.” 
Solo, “ The Bridge.” 
Recitation, ‘“‘ The Reaper and the Flowers. 
. Scenes from “ Hiawatha.” 
. Solo, “ The Day is Dark.” 
. Recitations, “‘ The Builders.” 
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10. Quotations from Longfellow. 
II, Quartette, ‘“‘ The Shades of Night.” 


PICTURES OF LIFE. 
(Suggested for the Hamburg (Pa.) schools by the superintendent.) 


YOUTH, 


Essay, “ Childhood and Early Life of Longfellow.” 
Song, “Children.” 
Recitations, “The Children’s Hour,” “The Village Black- 
smith,” 
“ Daybreak,” 
“ The Builders.” 
Exercise in Quotations. 


MANHOOD. 


Essay, ‘“‘ Manhood of Longfellow, Travels,” etc. 
Song, “ The Open Window,” 
Readings, ‘‘ The Goblet of Life.” 
“Tt is not always May,” 
“The Windmill.” 
Quotations from contemporaries as to the opinions of Long- 
fellow. ; 


AGE. 


Essay, “ Longfellow’s Later Life.” 
Song, “ The Singers.” 
Readings, ‘‘ Youth and Age,” 
“ Curfew,” 
“ Aftermath.” 
Song, “ The Day is Done.” 


¥ 
A Longfellow Exercise. 


By D. C. MuRPHY, Ridgway, Pa. 


(Each pupil learns one of the following stanzas from Longfellow’s poems, 
and holds a large letter, printed on cardboard, in front of him and repeats 
his verse.) 

IFE is real ! life is earnest ! 
And the grave is not its goal: 
“ Dust thou art, to dust returnest,” 
Was nct spoken of the soul. 


O STAR of strength! I see thee stand 
And smile upon my pain ; 
Thou beckonest me with thy mailed hand, 
And I am strong again. 


OTHING useless is or low, 
Each thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


OD sent his singers upon earth, 
With songs of sadness and of mirth, 
That they might touch the hearts of men, 
And bring them back to heaven, 


OR, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 

Life’s endless toil and endeavor, 
And to-night I long for rest. 


ACH heart has its haunted chamber 
Where the silent moonlight falls ; 
On the floor are mysterious footsteps ; 

There are whispers along the walls. 


ABOR with what zeal we will 
Something still remains undone, 

Something uncompleted still 
Waits the rising of the sun. 


By of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 

Foot-prints on the sands of time. 


FEAR not in a world like this, 
5 And thou shalt know ere long,— 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 


WE speak of friends and their fortunes 
And of what they did and said, 
Till the dead alone seem living 
And the living alone seem dead. 
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Quotations from Longfellow. 
Life.—Life is the gift of God and his divine. 


Art.—Nature is a revelation of God; 
Art, a revelation of man. 


Poetry.— Next to being a great poet is the power of under- 
standing one. 


Mercy.—Being all fashioned of the self same dust, 
Let us be merciful as well as just. 


Ambition.—Most people would succeed in small things if 
they were not troubled with great ambitions. 


Books.—lf you once understand an author’s character, the 
comprehension of his writing becomes easy. 


Fate and Fortune.— 
All are architects of fate. 
Working in these walls of time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


Hope.—Be still, sad heart ! and cease repining ; 
Behind the clouds is the sun sti!l shining ; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Some days must be dark and dreary. 


Sin.—Man-like is it to fall into sin, 
Fiend-like is it to dwell therein, 
Christ-like is it for sin to grieve, 
God-like is it all sin to leave. 


Time.—Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of Time. ' 


Death.—There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there, 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair. 


Justice—Man is unjust, but God is just ; and finally justice 
triumphs. 


Truths—When by night the frogs are croaking, 
Kindle but a torche’s fire. 
Ha! how soon they all are silent! 
Thus truth silences the liar. 


Happiness —To be strong 
Is to be happy. 


The rays of happiness, like those of light, are 
colorless when unbroken. 


Love.—lf 1am not worth the wooing, I surely am not 
worth the winning. 


The presence of those we love make us compas- 
sionate and generous. 


Patriotism.—Thus, too, sail on, O ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 


Christmas.—-\ heard the bells on Christmas day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


Character —-In this world a man must either be anvil or 
hammer. 


Not in the clamor of the crowded street, 
Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng, 
But in ourselves, are triumph and defeat. 


Day and Night.— 
The day is done: and slowly from the scene 
The stooping sun up gathers his spent shafts, 
And puts them back in his golden quiver. 


Midnight ! the outpost of advancing day ! 
The frontier town and citadel of night ! 
The watershed of Time, from which the streams 
Of: yesterday and to-morrow take their way, 
One®@o the land of promise and of light, 
One to the land of darkness and of dreams. 
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Editorial Notes. 


The extract given from the Forum of Dr. J. M. Rice’s article 
on the “New York City System of Public Schools ” shows what he 
saw in one school only. As this school has met the approval of 
the superintendents he infers that it is a type of the city 
schools ; but this does not follow. The schools vary as much as 
the individual principals; the superintendents wisely allow 
marked differences to exist. But now as to the methods in the 
school in question, are they really so faulty as Dr. Rice would 
have us infer? In a large primary school where a thousand chil- 
dren are assembled the motto must be “Save the minutes.” 
There must be no dawdling; there must be earnestness, push, 
and even pressure ; intellect is aroused by the business methods 
employed. 

Dr. Rice’s report on the New York schools (1) fails to show 
that the teaching is inappropriate to the age, disposition, and 
ability of the pupils, or not equal to the demands of enlightened 
pedagogy ; (2) fails to show incompetency or inability in the 
teacher, or that the subjects selected were not well handled, or 
that the teachers were not sympathetic with the pupils. 

This is not said because the schools criticised are in THE JOUR- 
NAL’S parish ; but because the criticism made is weak and incon- 
sequential. That in the school in question there is effort made to 
push on the work undertaken in reading, numbers, etc., is no 
ground for condemning the teaching there; that is merely a 
phase of the method ; and it is a very good phase too, Even if it 
is shown to be in excess there the results are not questioned at all, 
and these are what must be ever the test. 








One of the best arguments for co-education was inadvertently 
made during a recent debate, by an opponent. He said, “ Famil- 
iarity breeds contempt. The sexes would become acquainted 
with each other’s weak points. Marriages would become less fre- 
quent.” Any plan to favor marriage through ignorance bears on 
its face the stamp of mischief to the race. The best marriages 
are based upon long acquaintance. Only marriages of infatuation 
would be prevented by co-education. Such marriages are favored 
and true marriages prevented by the unnatural conditions attend- 
ing sex separation in the schools. Society offers young people 
little opportunity of becoming acquainted as they should. School 
life is the time to form correct ideas of the opposite sex. 





Don’t require pupils to sit with folied arms. The objection to 
such a position is not made on account of the idleness which such 
an attitude might imply. Idleness of some sorts and under some 
circumstances, might be a very good and desirable thing, far bet- 
ter than much of the “pernicious activity” with which the 
modern school-room is afflicted. 

The folding of the arms results in a curving of the spine, a sink- 
ing of the chest, and the placing of the weight of the arms upon 
the stomach and diaphragm, thereby preventing the free action of 
both, and also interfering with the circulation of the blood. The 
position is as unnatural as it is injurious. When pupils are at 
rest, supposed to be in perfect order, or paying attention toa reci- 
tation, it is well to let the hands fall naturally and easily into the 
lap. If the teacher has reason to suspect that any mischief will 
be carried on by the concealed fingers, she can require the hands 
to be clasped and placed on the front edge of the desk, a position 
which will in no way interfere with an upright.posture of the 
body. No fixed position of body should be required of pupils for 
any considerable length of time. 

An incorrect grading of salaries is an evil that perpetuates it- 
self. The best paid grades draw into their service the most ac- 
tive teachers and these exert themselves to keep up the salary of 
the grade; while the less active teachers slip into the grades 
where the salaries are lower, and their comparative inactivity 
keeps the salaries comparatively small. This fact has worked a 
very great deal of harm to primary chil@ren, and indirectly to 
grammar teachers, by sending them ill prepared pupils. Teach- 
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ers should be well trained and well paid all along theJine, but es- 
pecially in the primary classes. 





“ Great suffering of the poorin London. Thin, gaunt men and 
women searching the gutters for something to eat.” What does 
this newspaper heading say to teachers? With the thrill of horror 
and the momentary distaste for one’s own comforts that it 
awakens, comes there any thought of the past of these miserable 
people? Did they spend their childhood in good schools ? Dire 
calamity sometimes brings low the educated and self-reliant, but 
this is not the rule. The rule is that the self-reliant do not lack 
for bread. What kind of an education are your pupils getting ? 





The National Geographic Society invites the competition of 
graduating high school pupils throughout the United States for 
the following annual rewards: A gold medal will be given for 
the best essay written by any of these pupils upon a geographica 
subject to be selected by the society ; a certificate of honorable 
mention will be issued to the second essayist; a certificate of 
efficiency in geographic science will be given to the best essayist 
in each state. The subjects will relate to North America, The 
essays are to be restricted as to length. The committee on selec- 
tion of subjects and award of prizes for 1893 are Gen. A. W 
Greely, Prof. T. C. Mendenhall, and Prof. W. B. Powell. The co- 
operation of state superintendents is invited. 





The Ohio Teacher says: ‘‘ We often send out a hundred state- 
ments to subscribers (of amount due) and never hear from more 
than ten or a dozen of them!” And are these the ones on whom 
the world relies for so bringing up the children that righteousness 
shall abound? Such (as don’t reply) are not even honest citizens, 
much less decent teachers! Let the teacher be the justest per- 
son in the world towards his educational paper. 





An incident lately noted hasalesson. A normal school gradu- 
ate of considerable ability was superintending the schools of a 
town and was acting on the idea that he had little more to learn. 
The subject of manual training had come up before the board of 
education, but as the superintendent took no interest it was 
dropped. He pursued the round of his duties as he conceived 
them, with fidelity but narrowness. When asked to purchase 
some books on education he merely remarked: “ There is too 
much of that.” 

But an awakening was at hand. He returned from his sum- 
mer vacation to find a new member in the board and that man- 
ual training had been resolved on! Now he flew to the city and 
laid in a stock of books. “Just lay out the books I need” were 
his words. Thirty dollars was expended and still he wanted 
more! He is now regarded as a progressive superintendent. 





Those who are looking for something for their pupils to do 
should send 25 cents for Payne’s Model Larynx which will be 
sent by mail together with a pattern in paper. With this in a 
school each pupil can make a larynx of paper and thus know 
the construction of this wonderful organ. 





One hundred and two subscriptions to the EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS from the Bloomsburg normal school, Pa., shows 
that the design of this magazine is apprehended. It is planned 
for normal schools, teachers’ training classes, and institutes ; it is 
steadily growing in favor. 





The mild climate of Florida draws many teachers there; the 
Editor found them at almost every point ; some had surrounded 
themselves with productive groves, others were still struggling 
with the new features of the country. He is intending to breathe 
the balmy air of Florida again this winter and visit the many 
friends who have given him such warm welcome in times past. 





Every year Italy expends $96,000,000 for her soldiers, and 
$4,000,000 for her schools; Spain, $100,000,000 for soldiers, and 
$1,500,000 for her schools ; France, $151,000,000 for soldiers and 
$21,000,000 for her schools ; Germany expends $185,000,000 for 
soldiers and $10,000,000 for schools. The United States expended 
$54,000,000 for soldiers and $115,090,000 for public schools. 
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The library of the Girls’ high school, Brooklyn, runs itself o® 
this simple plan: Every book is numbered, and, by means of 
fixed and movable partitions, every place for a book on the 
shelves is numbered. When a book is taken from the room, a 
card bearing the number of the class-room to which it is removed, 
is left in the place of the book. A glance is sufficient to assure 
the principal or librarian that all books are in place, or which are 
ae and the cards tell where the missing books are to be 

ound. 





A bill has been introduced in the’ New York state legislature 
to encourage and promote the professional training of teachers, 
and authorizing the public school authorities of any city or vil- 
lage employing a superintendent of schools to establish one or 
more os or classes for the professional instruction and train- 
ing of teachers in the princivles of education and in the method of 
instruction for not less than thirty-eight weeks in each school year. 





The Modern School was the subject of the sixth lecture in the 
Lowell course, delivered at the Institute of Technology, Boston, 
by Supervisor George H. Martin. The speaker said: 

“ Not every existing school is a modern school, Old ideals re- 
main under new conditions. The modern school is still in pro- 
cess of evolution. It has become differentiated in purpose, in 
spirit, in studies, and in methods of instruction. 

“ The purpose of the early school was to impart knowledge ; of 
the modern school to develop powers. The spirit of the old 
schools was harsh and repressive. The modern school seeks first 
to be cheerful. The old schools taught only reading, writing, and 
casting accounts. The modern schools have broadened the work 
so as to touch the mind of the child at all points, and produce 
harmonious development. 

“The methods of teaching also are better adapted to the nature 
of children. The first impulse to all this new life came from 
Pestalozzi—the second from Froebel, through the kindergarten. 

“The chief agencies in spreading the doctrines of Pestalozzi 
have been the normal schools. The apostle of the kindergarten 
in America was Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody. 

“The schools are better than they. ever were before, and are 
steadily being improved as fast as public opinion can be molded. 
The limitations under which they work must be removed, if 
they are to become what the best ideals call for. They need 
not so much criticism as assistance in lifting the unnecessary 
burdens which they are carrying.” 





The Schoolmaster (London) says :—‘“ The question of upright 
handwriting is occupying the minds of those concerned with edu- 
cation in Switzerland. In the canton of Zug the teachers have 
decided in favor of vertical writing, but the system will need the 
sanction of the Council of Instruction before it can be introduced. 
In the town of St. Gall more decided steps have beentaken. The 
teachers of the town have unanimously decided in favor of up- 
right handwriting, The proposer of the resolution in favor of 
the system urged its adoption on the ground that it facilitates, if 
it does not even demand, a healthier position of the body while 
writing, and because it is more easily taught than the sloping 
style of writing. Permission has been given by the school author- 
ities of the town for the system to be taught in several classes by 
way of experiment. While it is still too early to pronounce 
definitely as to the success or failure of the experiment, the advo- 
cates of upright handwriting are confident that the results of the 
experiment will be favorable to their views.” 


The Brooklyn aldermen have refused to make an appropriation 
tor the public school exhibit at Chicago. They say that appro- 
priations of this nature have been declared illegal. Superintend- 
ent Maxwell writes : 

“ I regret exceedingly, for the sake of the teachers and pupils of 
the public schools, but more especially for the reputation of our city 
in the eyes of the country and of foreign lands, that the city authori- 
ties have not seen right to supply the very small amount of money 
necessary to enable the board of education to make a creditable ex- 
hibit of our public school system of the Chicago World's fair. The 
private educational institutions of Brooklyn will be well represented 
at Chicago and I am glad of it. This makes it, however, all the 
more deplorable that the work of our public schools, taking rank 
as it does with the best in the land, will be conspicious by its 
absence,” 





The Martha’s Vineyard summer institute is making vigorous 
efforts for a successful session at Cottage City next summer, be- 
ginning July 10. This oldest of all the summer schools has with- 
in a few years doubled its numbers, its attractions. and its effi- 
ciency. Last summer its members came from forty-four states 
and territories, thus making it truly national. 


Syracuse, N. Y., has introduced the American system of gym- 
nasties isto the schools, Miss Thayer, a graduate of the Boston 
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school of oratory, has been appointed to instruct the teachers of the 
various grades in the work. 





Hon. G. W. Ross, minister of education of the province of 
Ontario, has just returned from an exhaustive examination into 
the public school system in England and Germany, and says: 
“From anything I have seen there is no reason for making any 
radical change in our system. We have an outline of as good an 
organization as they have in Germany. They have nowhere a 
system of secondary or high school education equal to what we 
have in Canada, and they have nowhere a systematized training 
of teachers any better than we have in Ontario. Both in England 
and Germany, the people are models of liberality in support of 
their systems of education, from their elementary schools up to 
the university. I wish we had more of it here.” 





The Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Association held a meeting 
on February 7, at the lecture room, Drexel institute. T. Wor- 
cester Morrell, explained his method of teaching music to be- 
ginners. 





A great number of Pennsylvania papers appear to be against 
the enactment of a compulsory school law on the ground that it is 
unconstitutional. The Scranton, Pa., 7rz¢h calls attention to a 
section of the state constitution which provides that a thorough 
and efficient system of public schools shall be maintained and sup- 
ported, “wherein all the children of the commonwealth may be edu- 
cated.” It argues that as the constitution sets forth explicitly that 
children may, not must, be educated, any bill containing the doc- 
trine of force and fines is foreign to its spirit and letter. 





The children of some of the public schools and private kinder- 
gartens of Brooklyn have been asked to tell what they wanted to 
be when they grow up and to give reasons for their choice. 

A teacher of one the primary grades relates that the majority of 
the boys want to be policemen. The reasons they give are very 
amusing. Some would like to be on the force, because they could 
wear uniforms, others because they could arrest bad people, and 
one boy because he could then “ club anyone he wanted to.” 

One little boy wanted to be a doctor because it wouldn't cost 
anything to be sick then. 

The greater part of the little girls intend “to get married.” 
These are some of the reasons given: “‘ Because you can do just 
what you please,” “ Because you get lots of presents,” “‘Because I 
like to take care of the house and mind a baby,” “Because mam- 
ma got married.” 

One little girl declared that she wanted to be a teacher,because 
she didn't like to work much. 

One small boy told his mother that he wanted to be an artist, 
but as he could not spell that word he just wrote “a man.” 





A member of the committee on education has introduced a bill 
into the Pennsylvania legislature, authorizing the state superin- 
endent of public instruction to grant Jermanent state teachers’ 
certificates to graduates of recognized literary and scientific col- 
leges zn which pedagogics are taught. 





A very valuable book for the thinking teacher is “ Rooper’s Ap- 
perception.” It is a small book, but contains clear and valiable 
———— bearing on the psychology of education. Messrs. E. L. 
Kellogg & Co., have put out a neat and cheap edition, price 23 cents; 
by mail, 25 cents. The term “Apperception,” in ten years 
will be a fixture in the teacher’s vocabulary. 


New York City. 


About three hundred people were in attendance at the annua! 
meeting of the New York Kindergarten Association held at the 
Plaza Hotel last week. Addresses were made by R. W. Gilder, 
president of the association, and by Kate Douglas Wiggin, Ham- 
ilton W. Mabie, Edward Eggleston and Wilton W. Smith. The 
establishment of eight new kindergartens during the past year 
was reported. The kindergarten movement in New York is in 
good hands. 


ailroad. 

Pursuing the policy inaugurated last year, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany is supplying eee ordained ministers of the Gospel with clerical or- 
ders entitling the holders to tickets at half-rates over its entire system. These 
tickets are purchasable by any clergyman exhibiting a “* clerical order,” and 
they may be bought at any station on the Pennsylvania system, both east and 
west of Pittsburg, at one-half the regular rates. Under this arrangement 
cler; m may secure half-rates to Chicago during the World’s Fair, and there 
can be no doubt that a great many of them will avail themselves of the opec. 
tunity. The inauguration of this liberal privilege by the Pennsylvania 1- 
road pomp pe last year met with hearty appreciation at the hands of the 
ministers of all denominations, and its continuance this year will be especially 
= — by reason of the advantages it carries in connection with the 

orld’s Fair. 


Half-rate Tickets for Gospeen on the Pennsylvania 
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The Colorado Catholic, referring to the large proportion of 
children who leave school before getting above the primary, says 
that the fault lies in the system. School work should be made 
attractive enough to keep the children interested in the studies. 


“So long,” it proceeds, “as modeling, drawing, and the elements’ 


of the constructive arts are kept back from our primary schools, 
both public and parochial, the children will continue to go out of 
them in this enormous proportion, the results being that all the 
best paid handicrafts in the United States are filled by continental 
Europeans who can at least draw, and who have some knowledge 
of the materials and gen of construction, while our own 
children have to take the very lowest places at the very lowest 
wages, and remain thus wronged indefinitely.” 


The Prussian minister of education has decreed that no school 
session shall be longer than four hours, and that there shall be no 
afternoon session whenever the thermometer stands at 25° C. 
(=77° Fahrenheit) in the shade at ten o’clock in the morning. 
Moreover, the school session is to be regulated by the state of the 
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weather, especially when the number of scholars is large or the 
school-room very small or inconvenient. Pupils who have a long 
journey along an unshadéd road are to be freed from attendance 
in the afternoon. In those schools which have shaded play- 
grounds, intervals are to be made for the children to use the 
playground. 





The eighteenth scientific session of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science will be held in the drawing room of 
the New Century Club, Philadelphia, Thursday, February 23, 
’93, at 8 P.M. A paperwill be read by Prof. Isaac Sharpless, on 
‘*The Relation of the State to Education in England and 
America.” 





The meeting of the department of superintendence of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, which will be held at Boston, 
Feb. 21, 22, 25, will be an event of more than ordinary importance 
to all who are interested in the cause of education. It is in- 
tended to spend one day of the meeting in Cambridge. The 
other sessions will be held at Huntington Hall. 





HOW TO GET STRONG 


Warmth is largely a matter of flesh. 


Upon thin people fall the 


real discomforts of “settled winter weather”—upon the frail its sever- 


est strain. 


An acknowledged means of regaining lost flesh and strength is by 


the use of cod liver oil, the most nourishing of all fat-foods, a rapid 


builder of sound tissue. 


difficulty of taking it. 


A serious obstacle, however, has been the 


Many have tried. plain oil only to meet with 


disappointment—only to gain a mistaken idea of the scope and value 


of cod liver oil. 


the latter powerfully invigorating to brain and nerve. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


is a combination of pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, 


In Scott’s Emulsion THE FISH OIL 


TASTE IS DESTROY ED—even more helpful, THE OIL IS PARTLY DIGESTED by 


course of emulsification. 


REMOVED, and cod liver oil becomes a practical medicine, a healthful food. 


Easy to take, prompt of assimilation, ALL OBSTACLES ARE 





A LITTLE BOOK ON DEVELOPEMENT OF STRENGTH AND FORM SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 








Prepaired by SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, NEW YORK 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. PRICE §r.00. 
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New Books. 





Students of the Ar? of Poetry, will find much for their thought- 
ful consideration in a recent volume with this title containing the 
tical treatises of Horace, Vida, and Boileau with translations 
y Howes, Pitt, and Soame, edited with introduction and notes, 
by Albert S. Cook, professor of the English language and liter- 
ature in Yale university. The notes are partly original and partly 
selected ; some are in Latin, and some in French. The punctu- 
ation of the texts and translations have been freely changed in the 
interest of perspicuity, and the orthography of the English ver- 
sions has been brought to a common and modern standard. 
One of the most attractive features of the book is the chapter 
containing illustrations by Pope, Roscoe, Symonds, Sante-Beuve, 
Mabie, Morley, Bruneliére, Johnson, Scott, and others. The 
present volume together with the volumes containing the treat- 
ises of Sidney, Shelley, and Newman, and Prof. Corson’s Primer 
of English Verse, form a very valuable collection of books on 
this important subject. (Ginn & Co., Boston. $1.25.) 


Architectural Rendering in Sepia, a volume by Frank Forrest 
Frederick, is the outcome of lessons used by the author in his 
class-room with architectural students. He discusses the sub- 
ject under the heads of chiaroscuro, composition, handling, ma- 
terials, in a brief and simple manner, giving directions as to the 
manner of producing the desired effects. Then there are exer- 
cises for practice in translating the values of a photograph into 
values of sepia, for practice in originating scales of value, for 
practice in rendering detail, and for practice in rapid sketching. 
The author’s method must have been very successful, judging 
from the plates, which are reproductions of .drawings by his 
students after one term’s work. These plates are thirteen in 
number, full size of page, 9 x 12, and all enter more or less into 
the subjects of the text. They are on heavy water color paper from 
sepia drawings, and almost perfectly represent the original, thereby 
making them most valuable studies. The text is large and clear 
and the marginal notes enable one to get an idea of the contents 
of the pages at a glance. The book is one of great value to archi- 
tectural and other draughtsmen. (William T. Comstock, New 
York. $3.00 


Among the many books for children we have seldom seen one 
that presented so many attractions as Slumberland: Wide 
Awake Stories for Evening Hours, by R. Ellis Mack and others, 
with illustrations, by M. Ellen Edwards, Lizzie Mack, and others. 
(See illustration on page 118.) JOURNAL of Feb. 4th. The 
verses present a great variety of conceits, fancies, and experi- 
ences of childhood in harmonious numbers while the artists have 
worked out the ideas with great skill and originality. The full- 
page, colored illustrations are good specimens of that kind of 
work, especially ‘Catching a Crab,” “Judge and Jury,” “ Jack 
Frost’s Hat and Coat,” ‘Hush! Dolly’s —. etc. Weare 
sure the children will feel grateful to those who have helped pro- 
duce this volume for furnishing them so much pleasure. Not the 
least of the attractions are the cover illustrations. (De Wolfe 
Fiske & Co., Boston.) 
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The artisan who wishes to excel in his trade should make it a 
special study. In this age, when the press is so largely used to 
spread a knowledge of new processes and improvements in every 
field, the workman who does not read the literature of his calling 
will fall behind. The trade of paper-hanging has been changed 
greatly during the past few years by a large increase in the va- 
riety of wall paper, and the introduction of many other materials 
besides paper for wall decorations. The subject is treated practi- 
cally and exhaustively in the book entitled Practical P. per-Hang- 
ing ; A Handbook on Decoration in Paper and other Materials 
with Practical Instructions on Hanging Them, by Arthur Sey- 
mour Jennings, editor of Painting and Decorating. The book 
aims to represent the modern tools used in paper-hanging, de- 
scribe new methods of doing the work, and give examples of what 
may be done in the way of decoration by the use of wall paper. 
While largely technical, it is suggestive as well, and furnishes a 
great variety of information which the architect, the decorator, 
and the masterpainter will find useful, as well as the paper- 
hanger. The illustrations are numerous and excellent, and the 
binding in cartridge paper, with frieze and dado, in keeping with 
the subject. (William T. Comstock, 23 Warren street, New York. 
$2.00, free of postage to any part of the world.) 


Every well-informed American should know the history and 
signification of our flag, and, what is better, all who live under its 
folds should learn to love it, and respect what it represents. Ina 
little pamphlet we have just received, the author has aimed to 
inspire the patriotism of the school children, yet there is much of 
interest in it to adults, It was prepared by A. N. Whitmarsh, 
M. A., and its title is Our Flag: Its Origin aud Symbolism, 
His information has been collected from authentic sources, He 
gives a very complete history of our flag, besides a description of 
a flag salute, patriotic songs (their history), with music, etc. This 
little book is worthy of being read in every school in the country: 
Pittsburg has already adopted it. (A. N. Whitmarsh, Pittsburg, 
Pa.) 


Alice Werner Steinberger is the author of a game, Verbal Quar- 
tettes, that is intended to assist those who are studying languages 
to acquire a vocabulary. It consists of a series of cards contain- 
ing in English, French, and German, in parallel columns, the 
words that are most frequently required in conversation. The 

ame is composed of sixteen books, four cards to a book, and 
our words to each book. In playing, the books must be com- 
leted after the manner of the Le roe game of authors. The 
anguage in which the game is being played must be spoken 
throughout the game. _ It contains great possibilities for amuse- 
ment and profit. (William Beverley Harison, 59 Fifth ave., New 
York. 50 cents.) 


In Tales from Foreign Lands, a series of volumes uniforra in 
style and price, some excellent stories are comprised. No. 6 of 
the series is Cousin Phillis: A Story of English Love, by Mrs. 
Gaskell, which we know will be appreciated for its genuine merit 
as astory. It is bound in cloth with a handsome design on the 
front cover containing the title. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago: 
$1.00.) 


The history of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is one of constantly increasing success. 








THE BEST 


COUCH-CURE 


and anodyne 
expectorant, 


ON EARTH! 


Tue Most NovrisHInG 
Tue Most PALATABLE 

Tue Easiest Dicestep 
Tue Quickest CooxeD 
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3 ized by us. 
AYER’S ise 
imitators 
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Cherry Pectoral |)*::: s 





The Noblest 
Breakfast Food 


9 
No one can legally use ky All Grocers REASONS WH 


A;/ROOMS FREE 
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Try this medicine. 
WORLD’S FAIR. 


For particulars address 


26 TEACHERS’ COLUMBIAN HALL ASS’S, 


CENTS. 70 Dearborn S&t., CHICACO. 
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You can se~ 
cure a better 
sition with 
the New York Educational Bureau. It is established; 





Sell it. 





live; has unequailea facilities for reaching fudlic 

Free Pamphlets § | and private schools in every section of the country; 
Freety mailed tof | works faithfully for every member; has no time tor 
all applicants. pa or positions; does not notify candidates by 
wholesale. 





Health Food Co.'s} | COLLEGE 2"4 NORMAL 





Offices Everywhere. ‘ 

graduate, wanted in every state and county. Do you 
soothes the z= Hest fee, New York. want a better position for tember '93. Many 
A ° , ood positions are decided early and it will do no 
inflam gs . arm to write full particulars. Do not sa en 
ed membrane 9 Pataaltecramont St., Boston. hrm A ae a on ae fully to the aan 
i : saad ’ dat once. Best proof furnished for our reasons 

and induces sleep. «& B32 Arch St.} | way. Address 

Western Office, wim ’ 

> 9 1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





H. S. KELLOGG, 





Prompt to Act 





sure to cure. 








61 E. oth St , (Near Broadway) New York, 
N. B.—If in N. Y. city call personally. 


BEATTY’S ORGANS 323, PIANOS #5 


i 
Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. kd 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





Teacuers’ Co-Operative Association 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





fer Teachers. Charge no Advance Registration 
KERR & HUYSSOO er Fee, but Depend on Results. 
3161 Positions filled. Salaries aggregate $2,053,600. 
Send stamp for circulars. UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, (Union Teacher’s Agency and American 
School Bureau, Consolidated). 2 West 14th Street, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE, 


Bost .: Jo Fifth Ave., New York; 106 bash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 37: Main St., 
Bhi mern Ay ae Los Angeles, Cal.; 1324 First St., Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


itions and emer, Cc. B. RUGGLES o., 

ishing t (Palace Hotel B’ld’g.) Room C, 237 Vine 8 
ig ga change at an CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Bridge & Scott, Managers, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 


Teachers 
ccessful work. Positions secured for teachers in all of the United States. 
ecchina te take <= for ap increase of salary, or for other reasohs, should write us for particulars. 











TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Col 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New Vorx City 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unien Square, NEW YORK 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


iti vi yew i lass teachers for all grades 
res good positions for good teachers with gccd records. We want first-c 
A ‘want them BOW. Send stamp for Application Form. 
H. P. FRENCH, Mawnacer, 


24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


chermerhorn’s - Teachers’: Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAst 14TH Street, N. Y. 





THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A fan : r i inari hurch schools, etc.. 
schools, colleges, universities, state ncrr als, academies, seminaries, c : . 
are ae asta ppescae. Also have frequent me pad pe pa aa, Se the 
i i itio e what we * 
best time to register for fall positions. Send for Hand Pcok and no Cry ALBERT: Manesce. 





e rill t you two dollars to register ; before that date, one dollar. 
epicniecmatins yp in ouaveb of a position for this Fall, b 
f you would accept a better position than you +», — 


, 
and have our best efforts for twelve months 
HERS’ BUREAU, Winchester. Tenn. 


wish a pleasant and lucrative position next 
if Jon eqeire our posteonnce ) fon, 19S 

our interest to join our Bureau im 
Att Address without delay, SOUTHERN TEA 


Box 925. 
EXERCISES FOR 


WASHINGTON’S 
ane BIRTHDAY, 


“The Continental Congress.” 
Paper, price, 25 cents. 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 


i i idwi blic Day in 
i ‘s has, by the logic of events, given character to the Midwinter Pu y 
ann os Without doubt will observe the éoy by some appropriate exercise. 
i ish with just such an exercise as you want. — 
ee betee eaee ‘gg rn discount when ordered in gu intities. 





A Manual of nearly 60 pages. 


EXERCISES ON THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


5 i WINTHROP. 
TON’S BIRTHDAY. Compiled by WARREN 
Tell eee Paper, price 20 cts. Both sent to one address for 30 cts. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHER 


&c., for the lower grades. Price, 20 cents. 


for January, contains many new 
and beautiful Exercises, Songs, 





BLACKBOARD STENCIL OF WASHINGTON. Price, § cts. Address all orders 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


pgm will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 


Consolidated Fireworks Co. 


OF AMERICA, 


Manufacturers of 
Bunting Flags, Silk Flags, 
Flags of All Nations, 
Cotton Flags, &c., &c. 


|No. 9 & 14 and No, 12 Park Place, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








If there 


is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American Flag, 
let the teacher write 
immediately to 

G. W. Simmons & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 











For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers" Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 


WANTE 





Eastern Teachers 
for all departments 
At higher 


wages. IN THE astaiine 
NORTHWES 


Address, 
R. B. Hazard, 
Boston Block, Minfieapolis, Minn, 
Do you want a Position in 
the South ? 


Register at once and be ready for the first 
and best calls. Fine openings for good 
teachers Send stamp for blank. 


Southern School and College Bureau, 


Box 27, Cumming, Ga. 


School of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 


University of the City of New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 


Professional Training for Teachers. 


Five Courses.—t. History of Educa- 
tion. II, Psychology and Ethics. III. 
Theory and Art of Teaching. IV. Educa- 
tional Literature and _ Criticism. V. 
Educational Systems. Degrees Granted, 
Doctor of Pedagogy and Master of Peda- 
gogy. 


Year from Oct. to May. Scholarsh‘ps. 


Only residentystudents are enrolled. Send for 
catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY, FACULTY OF PEDAGOGY, 


UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City 


SHORTHAND. 

B. C. Gregory, Supt. Public Schools, Trenton, N. J., 
writes: “ Your books have been on our list for two 
years, and are now beginning on their third. The 
success ameeret, in our Evening Shorthand Class is 
ve’ J 

wer e fPenegraphic Teacher” (i5c.) and 
“*Manual’’ (40c.) sent on receipt of 5@c. Address 
) PITMAN & SONS, 3 East 14th St., 


rk. Al " 
ESSONS or ovate at Isaac Pitman’s 
of Shorthand and Typewriting. % 
‘7th St. Prices Moderate and Instruc 
Circulars free. 
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PusiisHep WEEKLY aT $2.50 A YEAR. 





Tue Scnoor Journat is sent regularly to its sub- 
scribers until a definite order to discontinue is re- 
ceived, and all arrears are paid in full. 


Terme for Our Publicati ms: ‘nee 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Weekly. 2.50 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 

Primary Edition. Monthly - - 1,00 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. Monthly. 1.25 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. 

ert - os - 1,00 
OUR TIMES. Monthly. - - - «50 

Club Rates on Application. 

Please send remittances by draft on N. Y., Postal 
Order, or Registered Letter. Address all letters 
about subscriptions to our N, Y. office. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 Kast 9th Street, NEW YORK. 

WESTERN OFFICE: NEW ENGLAND OFFICE : 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., J. L. HAMMETT, 

262 Wabash Av., Chicago, II. 
J. I. CHARLOUIS, Business Manager. 


Publishers’ Desk. 


Many times it is desirable to change one’s 
location. Sometimes salary is an object 
and sometimes pleasanter surroundings. 
Whatever the object that teachers have for 
desiring a change they will find assistance 
by addressing the New American Teachers’ 
Agency (Palace Hotel Building), Room C 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

* 

The business college has evidently come 
tostay. Business men seek eagerly for their 
graduates because the courses of instruction 
have been made to conform more and more 
to business methods. One of the best of 
these institutions isetthe Rryant & Stratton 
Business College, Chicago. It has both 
business and shorthand courses. Good po- 
sitions are secured to young men and 
women graduates. 











How dear are the mementos of one’s 
school days! It may be a book given bya 
much loved teacher. It may be a photo- 
graph of a schoolmate, or it may be a medal 
ora class badge. Whatever it may be, it 
ought to be tasteful and beautiful. Teach- 








The Perfect Purity and 
Solubility of 


—/(Best and Goes Farthest )— 


permit of its instantan- 
eous preparation and 


render it Highly 


Digestible and 
Nutritious. 








ers or pupils will be glad to be in- 
formed that E.R. Stockwell, 19 John street, 
New York, furnishes class pins or rings, 
pins and buttons for college, schools, and 
societies, college and yacht club flag pins, 
and other mementos in the highest style of 
art. 
* 


When one decides upon insuring his life, 
he naturally looks over the field to see what 
companies there are and what they offer. 
Among the most reliable companies to be 
found may be included the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Spring- 
field, of which Mr. M. V. B. Edgerly is 
president, Mr. John A. Hall, secretary. In 
the past ten years the business has in- 
creased enormously. The total incgme was 
$1,257,645 in 1882, and $3,447,678 th 1892, 
while the assets increased from $7,310,817 
to $13,433,668 in the same time. Over 95 
per cent. of the business in the past ycar 
was life policies, being more satisfactory 
to the company than the endowment plan, 


962 Washington St., Boston. | for several reasons, among which is the 


difficulty experienced in securing safe invest- 
ments at satisfactory interest rates for the 
larger reserves required by endowment 
policies. The proportion of endowment 
insurance to the whole amount of out- 
standing risks is quite small. A _ grati- 
fying feature of last year’s business is 
the decrease in the amouut paid for sur- 
rendered policies. The losses by death in 
1892, while larger in amount than for the 
previous year, were considerably less than 
were provided for by the mortality tabies, 
being less than 73 per cent. of the amount 
which might be expected under the table 
of the company. The Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life is one of the oldest insurance 
companies in the United States, having been 
incorporated in 1851. It should be noted 
that a law of Massachusetts requires that 
all policies issued by the company shall be 
non-forfeitable after the payment of two 
annua: premiums; also that, after the pay- 
ment of two annual premiums, the insured 
may, on any subsequent anniversary of the 
date of issue of this policy, surrender the 
same and recover from the company its 
“surrender value in cash.” People have 
been quick to recognize the benefit of this 
law and to profit by it. 
e 


Superintendents, principals, teachers, and college 
students, desiring to secure employment at odd 
hours, or during vacation should address T. M. 
Wituiams, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


There will be many readers not in Florida, 
who will want to know about the climate 
and possibly about land with a view to buy- 
ing. Let them read the advertisement 
“Florida” on another page. The Florida 
Central R. R. is in that state what the 
Penn. R.R. or the N. Y. Central R. R. is here, 
No railroad man is more popular than A. 
O. MacDonnell, the passenger agent. 

oo 


The popularity of tea has not decreased 
since a famous English poet called it the 
“ cup that cheers but not inebriates;" but 
men have sought out many devices to de- 
base the quality of the article sold. We 
fail to understand why people will pay a 
high price for a poor quality of tea when 
they can get a good quality at a cheaper 
rate of the Great American Tea Co., 31 and 
33 Vesey street, New York. At the same 
time they give away beautiful premiums 
with $5 orders and upwards. This com- 
pany has a thirty years’ reputation for sell- 
ing pure teas only, 


Good rich blood is the foundation of 
vigorous health. That is the reason why 
the use of Bovinine is followed by great 
invigoration of the system. Bovinine cre- 


, | ates new and vitalized blood, often eight per 


cent. weekly. It is sold by all druggists, 


A Veteran 

Mr. Joseph Kem. 
merich, 529 E. 146th 
St., N. Y. City, in 1862, 
at the battle of Fair 
Oaks, was stricken with 
Typhoid Fever, and 
after a long struggle in 
hospitals, was discharg- 
ed as incurable with 
Consumption. He has 
lately taken Hood’s Sar- 
sa) 
Onn ends MOODS BARBARA MEET a 
as a general blood purifier and temic medi- 
cime, especially to his comrades in the G. A. R. 


Hoop’s PILLS are hand made, and are per- 
fect in composition, proportion and appearance. 


OV/NIN 


Is absorbed into the 
circulation almost in- 
stantly. Beef teas and 
broths contain no nour- 
ishment whatever. 

AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Jos. Hemmerich, 
. 











oO 
Pree 8.2, 
Fou A 


le, Wis., Says: Before. After. 
The accompanying statement) weight 330 Ibs 255 Ibs 75 Ibs 
of my weight and measure-j|Bust.... 43 in. 33 in. 10 in, 
ments will show the results Of Wai . 42 in, 31 in. 11 in, 
five months’ treatment. Hips.... 531m. 40 in. 13 ip, 
PATIENTS TREATED BY MAIL. CONFIDENTIAL. 
and with no starving, inconvenience, or bad effects, 


F ticulars add with 6 cents in stam 
DR. 0. W. F SHYDER. M'VICKER’S THEATER, CHICAGO HLL. 











per week, 
to toAgenta, 
Ladies or 
Gentlemen, using or selling 
“@ld Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to replate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal. No experience, polishing 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
finish when taken from the plater 
"| Every family has plating to do 
Plater sells readily. Profits large 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus,/). 


FLORIDA 


HOW TO REACH IT. WHAT IS TO BE SEEN THERE. How TO 
TRAVKL WHEN THERE, are shown in a pampblet issued 
by the 


Florida Central & Peninsular Rail Road 


THE FLORIDA TRUNK LINE 
traversing the state from Ocean to Gulf and from the 
western hill regions of the state with their Tobacco, 
Dairy avd Fruit Farms through tbe finest Orange 
Groves in the State to the Banana, Pineapple, and 
Sugar Regions of SoutTH FLORIDA. 


SILVER SPRINC 


Only road to SILVER SPRING. The short line to 
HAMPTON, WALDO, GAINESVILLE, CEDAR KEY, HAWTHORNE 
Crrra, OCALA, LEESBORG, ORLANDO, WINTER PaRK, DADE 
Cirry, PLANT CITY, AND TAMPA. 


INVESTMENTS IN FLORIDA 
As it has frequently been suggested to us that many 
teachers desire to make investments, in Florida, we 
have included in the pamphlet a list of persons in 
various portions of the state, to whom interested part- 
ies can safely write for information as to lands, and 
town lots for sale. 


There is no doubt as to the great advan- 
tage of making early investments, as the 
state shows continuous progress, and prices 
are now. within the reach of teachers and 
other salaried people, and will be likely te 
advance. 

The Florida Central and Peninsular Rail- 
road has upon its line HEALTH RESORTS! 
HUNTING GROUNDS! BEAUTIFUL 
SCENERY! WINTER HOMES! All 
cribed in the pamphlet mentioned. Send for it 
the BEST MAP OF FLORIDA, (free of charge) to 


N. 8. PENNINGTON, A. 0. MACDONELI, 
Traffic Manager. G. P. A., Jacksonville, Fla. 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 

















adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure ap artistic success and -ro-re 

Having every facility for this class o' 
now offer reasonab! 
class workmanship. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 8d St., LY. 


ot cab 
le prices as consistent with first 
EstTaBLis. 1868. 
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The Publishers’ Desk. 


There are numerous affections of the 
skin which, while not dangerous, are very 
disagreeable. Relief is not often readily 
found, and therefore we would call atten- 
tion to Packer’s Cutaneous Charm, a balm 
to the skin. It is used for obstinate skin 
diseases, itching, frost-bites, bruises, burns, 
and cracked hands. It is sold by all drug- 
gists or may be obtained of the Packer 
Mfg. Co., 100 Fulton street, New York. 

¢ 


The memories of our boyhood that linger 
longest are of the sweet tones of the school 
or church bells. The bells of Meneely & 
Co., West Troy, N. Y., have been ringing 
since 1826 for all sorts of joyous occasions, 
and some sad ones. They are well liked, as 
is evinced by the increasing demand for 
them, being musical, far sounding, and 
highly satisfactory for schools, churches, 
etc. Description and prices will be sent on 
request. 

e 


It is well to provide the school-room wiih 
maps, charts, etc., because these have a 
great educational effect on the children 
even if they are seldom used in connection 
with recitations. Teachers are referred to 
J. M. Olcott’s headquarters for W.& A. K. 
Johnston’s wall maps and all kinds of 
school supplies, 9 West 14th street, New 
York. 

a 


Disordered Liver set right with BEECH- 
AM’S PILLS. 
s 


Do not imagine that if a person has a 
great deal of flesh he must be healthy. Ex- 
treme corpulence is a disease and should be 
treated as such. Those who are thus affl- 
icted will learn something to their advan- 
tage by addressing Dr. O. W. F. Snyder, 
McVicker's theater, Chicago, Ill. Mrs. L. 
M. Campbell, of Argyle, Wis., says that 
through his treatment she was reduéed in 
five months from 330 to 255 pounds in 
weight. Send six cents in stamp for par- 
ticulars. 

ae 
During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. wamere 's SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS or their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFE SUC- 
TH 7 the CHILD, SOFTENS the G GUMS, 

; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 


b Druggists, in in 


every part 0 of the world. ask 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


In New York there are hotels and hotels, 
giving visitors a wide range for choice, ac- 
cording to their tastes and the size of their 
pocketbooks. To most, convenience of ac- 
cess and economy outweigh all other con- 
siderations. The Grand Union Hotel is 
situated opposite the Grand Central Depot, 
New York, and those who patronize it will 
save much in baggage, express, and carriage 
hire, which can be more satisfactorily spent 
in seeing the sights of the great city. The 
rooms in the Grand Union are handsomely 
furnished and the fare is excellent ; while its 
central location makes it easy to reach any 
point in the city. 


2 
IMPORTANT, 
When visiting New York City, save athe © Ex- 
at the Grand 


here and Carnage Hire, and sto 
ay Hotel, opposite Grand Centra! D 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms - er “and up 
wards per day. ‘Ruropean plan. Elevators and ail 
odern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the gity. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors. 


‘The verdict of the people is that Hall’s 


Hair Renewer cures grayness and ba!dness. 


‘Any Woman Will Say So. | 


| 


It wouldn’t make much difference what we 
| said about Dr. Warner’s corsets if there were 
not several hundred thousand women in every 
part of the com- 
munity to confirm 
our statements 
with “That's so.” 

The Coraline 
we use is superior 
to whalehone and 
absolutely un. 
breakable. 

What we want 
is to have you 
try Dr. Warner’s 
corsets, 
never wear aby 
other kind. 

We especially recommend Fanita, fine coutil, 
| $3; 888, 
Fine sateen, embroidered, No. 777, at $1.50; 








Fine coutil, sateen strips, $1.75; 


Fine sateen, 444, at $1.35, and heavy jean, 
No. 333, sateen strips, at $1.10. 


WARNER BROS., 


359 Broadway, New York, 


LADIES! 











~ Use Only 

=] BROWN’S ) ™ yom 
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ORPHEA MUSICAL BOX 


Is the Latest Invention in Swiss Musica! Boxes. 
They are the sweetest, most complete, durable, and 











080 days. N Habit Cured in 10 


line of a all other styles and sizes from 30 cts. to $1800. 
— t Stoc 
present. No Musical Box can be Guara 
1e US 

Gen. Ronnie ¢ Gena Organs. Send stamp for Prices. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
qaly by F.Hmoon, 654 Beey, LY. Witte for beck ot prestale jrouta REE 

ay till cured. 
DR. J.ST EFuene 


yh Musical Boxes made, and any number of 
kk in America. The most 
wear — —— Gautschi’s Safety Tune cha 
Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired and Improved. 
Buy the Best direct from the Manufacturer and at 
First Cost. ete 
OPIU Lebanon, Ohio. 
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DRY GOODS. 


SPRING DRESS GOODS 
NOW ON SALE. 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR 


Advance Novelties in fine woolens for 
Spring and Summer now on active sale. 
We have made a spec alty cf silk-and- 
wool fabrics for the coming season; an 
entire section filled with these rich ma- 
| terials—elegant in appearance and serv- 
iceable in wear. 
| Stylish Scotch Tweeds for early Spring 
days. Decided Novelties and distinct 
changes, both in color and style, will be 
| observed in all our new importations. 








IN THE BASEMENT 


At prices ranging from so cents to 75 
cents per yard, a remarkable stock of 
desirab!e Dress Goods. 

Five cases Spring Suitings—new—at 
50 cents per yard. 

Two cases all wool Bengaline, plain 
| shades flecked wi h bright colors, at 75 
| cents per yard, of foreign make. 
| 300 new designs in French Challies of 
artistic Paris orinting. 





James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY @ Iirw STREET, 
osT 


NEW YORK. 
4 CENTS 

PAID. 
SERIES OF GREAT LITTLE BOOKS 


| bound in cloth, from 100 to 250 pp. 
are specially adopted for Institu 


_Allen’s Mind Studies. 
| Allen’s Temperament in Education. 
| Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. 








eaco 
wors. 


Many 


Hughes’ Securing Attention. 
Dewey’s How to Teach Manners. 
| Browning’s Educational Theories. 
Yer Ear and Voice Training- 
Autobiography of Froebel. 
Welch’s Talks on Psychology. 


Rete Simple Experiments in 
Science, 


The Standard Physbology- 
| *,* Descriptive catalogue on application. 





GAUTSCHI & SONS, *°38,Su5S78Ur,S*- 

DEAFNESS. 2.540. noises cyneo 
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Tea by mai] on receipt 
awaywitb $5 My ar 
ever offered, d 
with $1 $15, and 
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Good mixed teas 20c. per Ib. 
for Fine Teas. One pound of our tea will 
pounds of trash. Thirty years’ nationa reputation for se.ling Pure Goods 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P.o.Box’ 289 81 & 33 Vesey St, N.Y. 


'B. L. KELLOGG &CO., New York & Chicago, 
GET UP ORDERS. 
f) | F A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE 
THE CREATEST bNDUCEMENTS 


EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS 


If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. 


Bélbs. Fine 
of $2 and this “ad.” Beautiful St. given 
nd upwards. The most extraord 

the next —_ days. China Tea Beta and Lampe 
20 orders to introduce our excellent New Crop 
and Amoy, Oolong, Congou, English ry | 
Young yson, Gurpowder,. Sun Sun C 
Headquarters in U nited t— 
aed than three 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Stories for Children, 


By LUCRETIA P. HALE. 


This is for supplementary reading in the third, fourth, or fifth grades 
according to the advancement of the pupil. Lessons in morals and 
manners are deduced from stories about “ the three kindoms ” in a pleas- 
ing way. Single copies by mail 40 cents, It is bound in cloth and con- 
tains 216 pages. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
New York : 67 Fifth Ave. Boston: 202 Devonshire St. Chicago: 106 Wabash Ave. 


BRADBURY and EMERY’S ACADEMIC ALGEBRA 


“No Algebra superior to ‘Bradbury and Emery’s Aca- 
demic’, designed to prepare boys for our New England colleges, 


has yet been written.”"— 
From Georce T, Eaton, Prof. of Mathematics, Phillips Academy, Andover. 


“T never before taught Algebra with such good results. I 
give the credit of our success to the text-book,’’"— 


From Miss Heten M. Parknurst, High School, Worcester, Mass. 





Copy of the Academic Algebra, for Examination, sent on receipt of 50 cents. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 23 Hawley St., BOSTON. 





Volume XX. I. E. S. Now Ready. 
: 


Rousseau’s Emile. 


Edited by W. H. PAYNE, Ph.D., LL.D. Cloth. $1.50. 


RousseaAu’s “EMILE” may be regarded as the source of social, poli- 
tical, and educational ideas that advocate a return to nature. It is the 
most radical work of the kind ever written, and not only gave the primary 
impulse to Pestalozzi and Basedow, but set on fire all Europe, and prob- 
ably did more than any other book to bring about the French Revolution. 
No book is more helpful than this to provoke original thought in regard 
to the grounds of educational English theories. This edition contains 
much more of the original work than any other English translation now 
in print, and has critical notes and comments by the editor and translator, 
showing what is true and false in the positions taken by Rousseau. The 
translator has prepared a useful analysis of the contents at the end of 
the book. 


I2z2mo. 


For sale by all leading booksellers or will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, - New York. Boston. Chicago. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO. \New Educational Work. 


Late Sower, Potts &Co.. PHILADELPHIA 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 50 SOLFEGGI 
By F. Paoto Tosti. (Written in this composer’s most 


Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course 
1. Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. melodious style.) In two Books, §$t.00 net, each. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books com N. B.— This is one of the most important works 
bining Mental and Written. ever published on Solfegg?. 
Brooks’s Higher Arifhmetic. ~ 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. NEW SERIES. ENTITLED 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. - : 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. The Kindergarten Series. Reautifully Illustrated. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. Book VIII. The me > -—-— Ln Show. ) 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, - ICHAEL WATSON, | 
Montgomery's Nor. Union System of Indust. ix. Sthehent Came Songs for Boys 
Drawing. “ XI. - Songs from Alsop. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


[JAIVERSTTY PUBLISHING. G0, 


* 2 Cunmn te Children, ‘“* The Sweet- 
est Song.” By Josern Rozecxer. } 

Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.. NEW YORK. 


E. Heewart’s Kindergarten Music, Hymns, 
Please send for catalogue and price list. 
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Songs, and Games. 


Publishers of all the latest ~y pong by Hope 
Temple, Stephen Adams, Paul Rodney, J. Roeckel, 
J. L. Molloy, etc., etc. Write for catalogues. 


BOOSEY & CO., 3 B. 14th St., New York. 
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MUSIC. 


THE NEW 


“ROYAL GOLLGCTIONS” 


Issued in connection with the WORLD'S FAIR to 
illustrate the progress of Music Publishing and to 
show how fine a book can be produced for Fifty 
Cents; this series is pre-eminently the best collection 
of Music Books at this price ever published. There 
are 4 volumes, viz. : 


**ROYAL COLLECTION OF PIANO 
music.” 


Carefully selected gems, consisting of Morceaux, 
Gavottes, Reveries, etc. 35 pieces. 160 pages, 


** ROYAL COLLECTION OF DANCE 
MUSIC” FOR PIANO. 


Well selected waltzes, schottisches, polkas, mazur- 
kas, etc. Extremely popular. 46 pieces. 160 pages, 


* ROYAL COLLECTION OF 
BALLADS.” 


Excellent music, with tasteful accompaniment for 
the piano. 45 ballads, 160 pages. 


*«*ROYAL COLLECTION OF SONGS 
WITH CHORUSES.” 


Full of variety; just the book for the home or the 
glee club. 41 songs with choruses. 160 pages. 





Each volume is handsomely bound in 
paper covers, and will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of 


C. 


DON’T FAIL to send for at least one 
volume. They are really $1 books sold 
for only 50 cents. 


Oliver Ditson Company. 


453-463 Washington St., Boston, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 
J.E DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut St., Pura 


MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Realizing the constantly growing interest in the 
subject of 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 


in the country, more especialy in the work of the 
many public and private schools, we desire to call the 
attention of Teachers to 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 


A monthly journal devoted to the interests of Music 
in Schools, designed to be of practical utility. Decem- 
ber number contains: 

Genera Notes. TRAtNinG ror “* TeLiinc By Ear,” 

by W. G. McNaucutr. A Pea ror THE UsE OF THE 

Starr Notation 1n Scuoois, by S. M. Crosse. 

Puri TeEacHErs’ EXAMINATION IN Practicat Music. 

Instructions to H.M. Inspectors. Lonpon Sunpay 

Scuoot Society’s Concert. MUSIC (in Both No- 

TaTions). “Curistmas Time,” Two-part Song, 

By B. Mansett Ramsey. “ THe Wassait Sone,” 

Christmas Carol, arranged for Two Trebles. “ THe 

Curistmas Tree,” Unison Song. By S. C. Cooxe. 


Exercises on Chromatics and Modulations. 
“he Music will also be sold separately, price 5c- 


A Specimen Copy will be sent free to Teachers on 
A pplication, 


Price, 5 cents. Annual Subscription, including 
Postage, 50 cents. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
21 EB. 17th Street, (8 doors from 
Broadway), New York. 
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